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THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


Stretch forth! stretch forth! from the south to the north, 
From the east to the west,—stretch forth! stretch forth ! 
Strengthen thy stakes and lengthen thy cords,— 

The world is a tent for the world’s true lords ! 

Break forth and spread over every place, 

The world is a world for the Saxon Race! 


England sowed the glorious seed, 

In her wise old laws, and her pure old creed, 

And her stout old heart, and her plain old tongue, 
And her resolute energies, ever young, 

And her free bold hand, and her frank fair face, 
And her faith in tie rule of the Saxon Race! 


Feebly dwindling day by day 

All other races are fading away, 

The sensual south and the servile east, 

And the tottering throne of the treacherous priest, 
And every land is in evil case 

But the wide-scattered realm ofthe Saxon Race! 


Englishmen every where ! brethren all! 

By one great name on your millions I call,— 
Norman, American, Gael, and Celt, 

Into this fine mixed mass ye melt, 

And all the best of your best I trace 

In the golden brass‘of the Saxon Race! 


Englishmen every where! faithful and free, 
Lords of the land and kings of the sea,— 
Anglo-Saxons! honest and true, 

By hundreds of millions my word is to you,— 
Love one another! as brothers embrace! 

That the world may be blest in the Saxon Race ! 





AN IRISH MELODY. 
BY D. F. M’CARTHY. 
Air—‘ Hush the Cat.” 
* Ah, sweet Kitty Neil, rise up from your wheel— 
Your neat little soot will be weary from spinning ; 
Come trip down with me to the sycamore-tree— 
Half the parish is there, and the dance is beginning. 
The sun is gone down, but the full harvest-moon 
Shines sweetly and cool on the dew- whitened valley ; 
While all the air rings with the soft, loving things 
Each little bird sings in the green shaded alley.” 


With a blush and a smile, Kitty rose up the while, 
_ Her eye in the glass, as she bound her hair, glancing ; 
*Tis hard to refuse when a young lover sues— 
So she coulda’t but choose to—go off to the dancing. 
And now on the green, the glad groups are seen— 
Eich gay-hearted lad with the lass of his choosing; 
And Pat, without fail, leads out sweet Kitty Neil— 
Somehow, when he asked, she ne'er thought of refusing. 


Now Felix Mr zee puts his pipes to his knee, 
_ And, with flourish so free, sets each couple in motion ; 
With a cheer and a bound, the lads patter the g-ound— 
The maids move around just like swans on the ocean. 
Cheeks bright as the rose—feet light as the doe’s, 
Now coyly retiring, now boldly advancing— 
Search the world all round, from the sky to the ground, 
No such sight can be found as an Irish lass dancing ! 


Sweet Kate! who could view your bright eyes of deep blue, 
Beaming humidly through their dark lashes so mildly, 
Your fair-turnéd arm, heavi g breast, rounded form, 
Nor feel his heart warm, and his pulses throb wildly. 
Poor Pat feels his heart, as he gazes, 'epart, 
,, Subdued by the smart of such painful yet sweet love ; 
The sight leaves his eye, as he cries with a sigh, 
“ Dance light, for my heart it lies under your feet, love !”” 





OF THE ENGLISH BAR. 


pte pay may remember that, six munths ago, viz. on the 15th Dec.last, 
la ne oa oy —e 8 Magazine a very pungent attack on certain English 
rejoinder ey me leaded “* The Avatar of Attorneyism.” We have looked for the 
wafeis ep an in . at last in the lacest number of the same periodical. _ It seems 
00 sanad oes tel peg a coarse and prejudiced, and not written with 
isevident enough sd. gga ne common trick of taking exceptions for rules 
latehe pa of Lord Denman from the court of Queen’s Bench has 
Me 4 hve peeeaien for several ‘ grand scenas” (to borrow the lan- 
Dametell eet: in which his lordship himself, his successor 
prineipal some Attorney-General, and Lord Brougham, were the 
grenatails. Leo re. One and all, they played their parts well and 
ed at the jast wiih ae though desperately loath to depart, retreat- 
trleads for a:** Plaudite” >’ calling, like Augustus Cesar, upon his 
being feleome..- Lord Cs Mr. Attorney was complimentary without 
his characteristic coldn mpbell Spoke fairly and sensibly—albeit with 
and of bie ald antuaaal ®ss ani ¢ ution,—of his predecessor, of himself 
smmethlan pecite ag -_ Lord Brougham. The modern Proteus was 
‘“ Roiect wn Pans rams u = the courtly moral of the text, 
. ' : n i im- 
Paired memory by spouting, ore rotundo, sanity ae aoa pec aed rd 
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of crarae, much intermutial Need toguent pinegyrics. There was 
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lavished upon that profession to the hi ud much commendation was 


not, be j iigh places whereof all four rose, 
a large waute cae by any naka fala in ability or eeraliig dbove 
thei of their uupromote: Contemporaries 
flab Ea political partizanship, and the luck of Decnacted onthe vials 
of Hay in power. Now, we call attention to this fact in no spirit 
fashion Pie setts are ' oe rose fairly after the prescribed 
n. rible image addressed by Curran to i 

ra. . some d 

Poraries can in no sort wpply to them, ** who,” quoth tf Sen ate. 
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ed bodies, while aught of soundness remained, were left sunk at the 
bottom, but becoming buoyant with putrefaction, you rose as you rot- 
ted.” No, we repeat, those gentlemen rose fairly after the prescribed 
fashion ; but the system is not fair. It isnot right that the only places 
to which lawyers, as lawyers, are eligible, should be conferred for ser- 
vices totally extraneous to the study and the practice of the law,—for 
pol tical services rendered for the promotion of the interests of party ; 
and not this alone : but that the circumstance of a man’s being a bar- 
rister seems to operate strongly as an obstacle to his obtaining any other 
species of employment in the State. This is not as it should be if the 
bar be really that learned and dignified profession it is represented to 
be by its ennobled chiefs ; but as there is no doubt as to the actual state 
of things, we propose to test the propriety and justice of those commen- 
dations which have been bestowed, so that we may, if possible, arrive 
at some conclusion as to the ‘‘ why” and * because.” Lord Denman tells 
the Attorney-General,—* It is my pride to feel, that with the assis- 
tance of my excelle t colleagues I have not failed in my anxious wish 
to sustain and even elevate the character of the English bar.* Amongst 
the many consolations which support me in taking this painful step, 
nothing will be more effectua! than to witness the increasing prosperity 
and honour of the profession you so worthily represent.” Now the truth 


fice “ asa man faithful and honourable,” and with exemplary courtesy ; 
and he got, moreover, through his business—though something over- 
tasked, like Vr. Shandy’s parochial animal with a grave face,—which 
recommended him in like manner to the good opinion of all except the 
disappointed Obadiahs of the public. He has been the means, however, 
of encumbering the books with some queer decisions ; and he laboured 
under this sad illusion throughout his judicial career, that what hecould 
not understand himself was not to be understood at all. This, however, 
is a little beside the mark, though ancillary to the subject. The ques- 
tion is, first, Did Lord Denman during his presidency at the Queen’s 
Bench elevate the character of the bar, as compared with that enjoyed 
by it at the period immediately preceding, or at any previous period ?f 


cadit questio ; except so far forth as raising the second question, Whe- 
ther in these latter times the character of the bar has or has not been 
elevated ? and into this we now propose to inquire. Before we enter on 
this inquisition, however, we beg unfeignedly to declare that we enter- 
tain the highest possible respect for the bar as a body, and believe that 
even now, as in all preceding times, it includes in its ranks more gen- 
tlemen of good information and high honour than any other profession 
or aYocation in life whatsoever. But our deliberate opinion, formed in 

fultiess of knowledge, is, that the character of the bar has not been 
elevated ; on the contrary, that it has fallen, as well in fact as in gen- 
eral estimation ; and this we will endeavour to show without naming a 
single name, or even intimating any individual, while at the same time 
we would be prepared to cite cases in illustration of any proposition we 
may deem it expedient to propound. 

Now, then, first and foremost the factis (alas the while!), that at the 
bar the prize of battle is not to thestrong, nor of the race to the swift. 
This is painfully obvious to all who are acquainted with the character, 
acquirements, and abilities,of those who have succeede! in the con- 
test, and of those who, albeit they have struggled well and earnestly, 
have yet failed. Success is due to far other arts and qualities than 
those the simple observer would conclude should command it. And it 
is far more difficult to divine what may be the qualities, than what are 
thearts which conduce to it. It isa saying of Lord Chesterfield, that no 
man in his senses would entrust his life or poy to the hands ofan 
incapable or unworthy practitioner. Now if this were true postively, 
and in its full extent, as it certainly is, so far as the natural velleity 
of man is concerned, none but the most conscientious and honourable, the 
wisest and the best lawyers and physicians, would find employment. 
But it is not so: even where the individual may have the free right of 
choice for himself, we see that, in obedience to am uneasy superstition, 
or some endemic illusion of the day, the quack is oftentimes preferred 
to the physician ; and, in the other case, where the litigant for the most 
part has the selection only of his attorney, who is te him as a sort of 
lay-guide and father confessor, the choice of lawyer lies with that at- 
torney, and ceases to be inspired with the vital self-regarding caution 
set forth inthe maxim. How capriciously, to all outward appearance, 
that choice is exercised, the benches of the courts of justice testify. 

The profound scholar and the accomplished speaker sits there brief- 
less, while some ignorant blatant word-monger is pumping at his leath- 
ern lungs every day, and all day long; or peradventure some miser- 
able dullard, destitute of all knowledge and incapable of learning even 
if he had hai the means and appliances, and possessing not even the 
primary qualification of being able to speak his mother-tongue correctly, 
is stumbling and dragging through some waste of platitudes. And why 
is this ? What is it that recommends these mento the attorney’s patron- 
age? Surely we must presumeit is noteconomy. For the same fee which 
is marked upon the brief of Thersites would command the sevices of 
Ulysses. It is not the talent of the orator, conspivious to the apprehen- 
sion of all men. It is not even the specious and reckless facility of the 
all-capable Greck adventurer—the moral Proteus,— 

Ingenicm velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus et Iso torrentius. 

No! nil horum/! nor is it in sooth the learning of the scholar recognized 
and appreciated by the wise; nor the lofty character, nor the long ex- 
perience, nor the superior zeal and fidelity to the client : for without 
any of these the modern advocate may flourish. What, then, are those 
mysterious qualities, properties, and accidents, undiscernible by the 
vulgar eye, which commend theseindividuals with a celerity almost ma- 
gical to the favour and support of that proverbially acute class of the 
community who fill the lower ranks ofthe legal profession, and are tech- 
nically designated with a lovely and sybolic brevity, ‘« Gents one,” &e. ? 
It is impossible, we insist, for the uninitiated to divine. We must be 
content to know that things are as we have stated, even though they do 
‘‘o’ercome us with special wonder.” The monumental facts before us 
put to shame as idle visions, or fond imaginations, all ancient theories 
touching the long and laborious preparation necessary for even, ** the 
utter barrister,” before he could properly and honourably enter upon 
his functions as a counsellor or advocate. The hood, we are truly told, 
doth not make the monk ; but, contrariwise, it seems that the wig doth 
make the barrister; and how easily, and sometimes how shamelessly it 
is conferred and assumed, those respectable alchymists of the Inns of 
Court, yclept benchers, could explain, though perhaps a few of of them, 
as animated impersonations of the inutile lignum, could not make it 
quite so plain why the maluit, nor the scamnum faceret ne question was 





‘ er, 
* By the way, it was an idle assumption upon the part of Lord Denman that he 
could elevate,however he might tend to sustain, the character of the bar. Allhe could 
do as chief justice was to prezerve order an: propriety in the practice of his own 
court, and to show, wherever occasion offered, how cordially he hat-d“ the slime 
that sticks to filthy deeds,” Burtit lay not with him to prevent the ad.nissioa of im- 
proper persons to the bar, or to promote the expulsion of those wh» disgrace it: 
that lies with the benchers of the four Inns of Court ; and pretty despositaries they 





are of the trust! 


is, Lord Denman did bear himself according to his lights in his high of- , 


lr the character of the bur has not been sv eleva'ed, he did nor doit, and | 


decided in their favour, or rather, how the scamnum and the Deum 
came to be conjoined in their individuality in the ene dignity of ben- 
cher. Many is now, however, the turiving trader in the law who brought 
no other head furniture—no other capitis supellec—to the profession, 
but learned ** practice,” and the according commentary of barber's 
prate upon the time-honoured shave-beggar principle, as he worked 
away under the faithful patronage of some certificated ogre who sup- 
lied him with victims. Quendam hi cornicines / Ay |! And what not else 
ides ? There is not a trade, an avocation, a pursuit, that has not of 
late years supplied its representative to the bar. And these 
the pharmacopole,mendici, mime, balatrones and ex- Vethodist parsons 
and policemen, hold a prominent position. We could point these gentle- 
| men out per poll. Nothing, tov, can be easier than the trans Tt 
is only an inversion of the old pantomimic change. On the stage a stroke 
of the wooden sword converts the lawyer into Pantaloon—at an inn of 
court, a process nearly as summary, and quite as satisfactory, trans- 
forms Panta)oon into a lawyer. And why not this as well as any other 
_ exercise of the artmagieal ? Cur non omnia ? Seeing that in every other 
art, craft, and mystery, there is some assurance of previous application 
some test of proficiency, some tee tothe public, that the candi- 
dute for employment is in some degree irestwanth ; whereas, at the bar 
there is none except the payment of certain monies to be expended the 
payer never knows how—a prescribed efflux of time, barren of all in- 
struction—and the endurance of an Abyssinian grandee (v. -ruce), in 
undergoing the terrible ceremony of being crammed with coarse and 
half-cold food. In former times the call to po bar was guarded by three 
' sanctions—rank, expense, and competentacquirements. These are now- 
adays dispensed with altogether. Expense andrank went more togeth- 
er of old than in our more commercialized country (if we may allowed 
| to coin the word) ; but still there is a natural and intimate adherence 
' between them: and where there is a severance, there is something of . 
rottenness either way. Speaking of the Inns of Court long ago. Fort-~ 
| escue says,— 
| For in those Iunes there can no student be maintained for lesser onaee- : 
ses by the yeare than twenty markes. And ifhe have a servant to waite upon him- 
as most of them have, then so much the greater will his charges be. Now by reason 
of these charges, the children only of noblernen do study the lawes in those Innes. 
For the poor and common sort of the people are not able to bear so great 
for the exhibition of their children. And merchant-men can seldow. find in 
hearts tw» hinder their merchandize with so great yearly expenses. And thus iit » 
falleth out that there is scant any man found within the realm skiiful —o— 
the iawes, except he be a bora, and come of anoble stock. V 
| they, more than any other Save «.qpecial vugard to dhoke eoSliaas at 
| Ss gastorvetion oF Seana rand fame. Soom 5 i 4 ni 
ese greater Innes, e lesser besides 8 lawes, 
were a university os ahead of all comnifen qualities requ for noblemen. 
As it is, however, a large proportion of the bar come from the lowest 
classes of the populace, and the vilest previous occupations. Unless a 
man’s character be notoriously and infamously bad, and somebody tukes. 
upon himself the invidious task uf demonstrating that to the benchers, 
he will be called, without any inquiry ofa sufficiently stringent ¢ - 
ter, to justify his being trusted at large in the neighbourhood of silver 
spoons. And, in truth, whatever, his character miy be, there isa 
great indisposition to “ turn away his money” if it can be at all avoided. 
As to the expense, all that which is necessary is very trifling. An 
ambitious persun can become a barrister for less money than he could 
be made into a tailor, or a shoemaker, or practitioner of any usefal art 
—of anything, in short, except the mimic arts, which are chiefly gained 
by the exercise ofa peculiar physical conformation, and after a ey- 
fashion. Deposit one hundred pounds on entrance; pay some three- 
and-thirty pounds for stamps to the Government and tees to the Inns; 
disburse some ten or twelve pounds during three years for bad com- 
mons served up ina way that would not be tolerated at an eighteen- 
penny ordinary, and the prayers (we presume), if not simply the bene- 
dictions, before and after meat, of a couple of chaplains; pay them, 
on being called again, for stamps and fees as afvresaid, some fift 
pounds, and invest some ten pounds, for which you really do get visible 
value in a wig and gown, neckerchief and bands ;—and, lo! you are 
not mf a member of an honourable society, but you are a barrister 
learned in the law. All preliminary expenses—such as a university 
education, forcign travel, and the like—are sedulously discouraged ; so 
that it must be admitted, so far furth as the benchers are concerned, 
you have your dignity cheap, and may disport it sans shamefacedness, 
et en dépit de l’envie, though lately you may have figured as « reckless 
insolvent or a fraudulent bankrupt, or be still hot and reeking from the 
pollution of a common gaol. But this is only as an “ utter 
lf you want to rise higher in the scale of dignity you hey more. 
Becume a serjeant! and to raise the bidge of arrogance and t 
will cost you, as it may be, from three to five hundred pounds. Pay, 
pay your money, my friend, and that is all you will have to do, and 
straightway you will be invested with the privilege of wearing divers 
robes of different colours,—tor the propriety whereof on given days see 
the Popish calendar. You will be decorated with a coif, which you 
may sleep in if you like, but which certainly. as old Fortescue assures 
us, ‘* you need never put off,—no, not in the king’s presence, though 
you bein talke with his majesty’s highness ;” you will be brevetted by 
@ leap-magical over the heads of all your brethren of the stuff gown; 
and if by any outrageous favouritism or curious accident you should get 
any case to lead in, you may lead; and finally, when-you are invited, 
you may dine with the lerd-mayor, and add the show of your ‘“ motley 
wear” to that of the magnates of the corporation. In the olden time it 
was different; the velleity of a mun to pay his money for the mas- 
querading dress and the idle title was not then all sufficient. No man 
could be invested with the coif, ‘* except he had first continued by the 
space of sixteen years in the general study of the law.” Then be was 
to be selected by the Chief Justice of the Common "ench, by the counsel 
arid consent of all the julges, as one of ‘ the disercetest persons,” and 
of ‘the best disposition,” and that “in the general study had most 
profitted in the lawes,” and as such recommended to the Lord-Chan- 
cellor, through whom the king's writ was caused to issue, charging 
him to appear upon a certain day before the king, ‘to take upon him- 
self the state and degree of a serjeant-xt-law.” Nowadays, however, 
there is neither state nor dignity in the degree. A serjeant is no longer 
the representative of long standing, high character, and deep learning; 
he is, in the late Lord Ashburton’s phrase, only the representative of 
his own breeches. pocket. Not, however that we mean to deny that 
there are some two or three distinguished lawyers amongst the ser- 
jeants at present. But such men, in due course, would have gained 
their position and precedence without the purchased aid of the coif, 
the professional result of which is to make most of its wearers invisi- 
ble,* like the cloudy clonk of Venus,— 
Cernere ne juis eos—neu quis contingere posset, 
Moiirive moram, aut veniendi poscere causas. 





* One of the bufloons who took the state and degree of a serjeant once said to 
Warren, “Hal! [never could manage to get quite through your Ten T'hou- 
sanda-Year. Whatdid youdo with Oily Gammon?’ “Oh,” replied Samuel to 
this mountebank Saul, “1 made a serjeant of hin, and, of course, he was uever 
heard of afterwards !”’ 
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And as to their bodily presence and corporeal functions, they resemble 
those wooden figures used by ters and tailors to hang robes and 
clothes upon. ‘ But, oh!” it will be said again, as it has been said a 
hundred times before, ‘‘ why should not these men throw away their 
money if they like? Why should they not be allowed to buy the right 
of being called serjeant if they fancy the title, as other people openl 
inthe honour-market abroad—except in France, where a man may call 
himself anything he likes gratis—and practically here at home, are 
allowed to buy the right of being called Sir Reverence, or My Lord! 
It cannot do any harm. The law is one of those a in which 
there decidedly ought to be free trade, and all men, high and low, who 
bring their money into the market, should be at liberty to trade upon 
it. Ninety-nine out of a hundred will be sure to loose, but what of 
that? The loss will be their own, and the public will gain by the cir- 
culation of the money.” ‘ Many,” it will be repeated, ‘‘are called, 
but few chosen, and these the best and most capable, because none else 
will be trusted by the public; and the idle and the incompetent will 
at once sink into the slough of oblivion.” But mark the fallacy. It 
is not the public who pick and choose, it is the attorney; and his is not 
the life and property that are at stake. The propriety of enforcing 
some decent show of previous education, and establishing something 
like a cognizable standard of fitness for men about to be admitted to the 
bar, has been much urged, so to speak, out of doors ; but it has received 
little true countenance from the leaders of the profession. If we recol- 
lett rightly, a committee of the House of Commons was appointed to in- 
quire about two years ago into the subject of legal education. They 
sat for a considerable length of time, examined a number of witnesses, 
and issued a bulky and verbose Report, with appendix, index, minutes 
of evidence, and so forth, which has long since gone to the cheesemon- 
gers. This Report was penned by Mr. Wyse, the chairman; and the 
most active member of the committee was Mr. Ewart. The committee 
was badly consti'uted; the witnesses either ill-selected, or bearing with 
their opinions no authority; and, in fine, their labours were not worth a 
rush. The subject matters of the inquiry were, however, laid before this 
committee in no bad form,* and sundry of their recommendations were 
worth attending to. One effect, too, was produced by the agitation. A 
faint attempt was made in the several Inns of Court to do sometning in 
the way of legal education; but it was neither earnestly projected nor 
cordially entertained, and it has failed utterly. Lectureships have been 
established, but the same difficulty has been found, as in the universi- 
ties, in like sort,—namely, where and how to catch your pupils. Wise 
and provident were you, 0 renowned Mother Glass, though neither a 
professor at a university nor a bencher at an inn, who reserved your 
sauce and your services from the puss ia presenti,’ Not that there 
should not, and probably would be an attendance, if there were capable 
and worthy lecturers,—not that lectures are useless in the course of 
education, for, as Lord Bacon observes, while the founders of colleges 
do plant the founders of lectures do water. But lectures are, at the 
best, only aids to education, and, generally, but small and precarious 
aids too; for, in sooth, everything Dosw upon the lecturer. And no- 
thing so rare, not even an orator, as a good lecturer. He requires Pea 
ers quite peculiar. He must beable to deal with a subject as Dent 
would with a watch,—to take everything to pieces, to resolve it into its 
elements, and explain the rélations that each fragmentary portion bears 
toeach ; but, moreover, he must possess the capacity of putting it all 
ther again, and displaying it in the beautiful harmony of its mo- 
tion. In the whole course of our lives we never met with but two mean 
who came up to our fair ideal of a lecturer. The one is Arago; the 
other was the Dublin Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, Doctor 
Macartney.{ Nor is it that these lectureships at the Inns for the pre- 
scribed time of their trial (three years from their foundation) are not 
liberally endowed ; so that, in point of remuneration, the benchers are 
not obnoxious to reproach: but the strong suspicion is that this little 
craft of educational reform, however richly freighted, has only been 
sent forth to founder, and that amongst those regents of the profession 
there is a spice of the feeling which animated the Principal of the Lou- 
vain University, to whom Goldsmith attempted to recommend himself 
by his knowledge of Greek. He thus addressed him (we turn to the 
) ; it is,—** You see me, young man; I never learned Greek, 
and I don’t find that I have ever missed it. I have had a doctor’s cap 
and gown without Greek ; and in short,’ continued he. “as I don’t 
kaow Greek, I do not believethere is any good in it.” Putting it other- 
wise, if we look to these bodies, we shall find thatfor the large number 
they are men still immersed in business, who have, without any early 
or extrinsic aid, forced and wound their way tirough the old miry and 
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in the batch, for half-a-crown or eighteenpence a-piece ; and, in short, 
do anything and everything that is mean and infamous. Alas for the 
dignity. of the bar! The common mechanic who earns his regular thir- 
ty shillings a-week, the scene-shifter, the paltry playactor, enjoys more 
of the comforts and real respectability of human life than one of those 
miserable aspirants to the woolsack, who spends his day in the desper- 
ate quest of a brief, and sits at night in his garret shivering over a 
shovel-full of coals and an old edition of Coke upon Littleton. 

It is in vain that occasionally, in cases of cover dishonesty indis- 
putably proved, or some other species of flagrant delinquency, men of 
this class are disbarred. The examples, too rare to be effectual, fail to 
strike a wholesome terror. It is in vain that every now and then some 
individual detected in foul and filthy practices is held up in the news- 
papers to public reprobation. It is in vain that people of this sort are 
regarded and treated in the societies as moral lepers—flouted and scorn- 
ed in the Commons-Halls of the Inns—blackballed onary or, subse- 
quently expelled by the bar-messes on the circuits; still they hang on 
in numbers to the profession, and degrade it. Their presence, more- 
over, and their practices in the deadly struggle for business that pre- 
vails at the bar, have another ill-effect by the pressure upon other prac- 
titioners, who are affected by it more or less in proportion to the degree 
of scrupulosity in points of honour and conduct they may happen to 

Of these some, rather than appear unemployed, will work for 
nominal fees—or, in other words, give credit to attorneys whom they 
are right well aware never intend to pay. This carried on for a con- 
siderable time serves a purpose not unfrequently. The barren briefs 
act as a decoy for briefs that bear golden fruit ; or, at all events, they 
tend to give a man an apparent position at the bar to which he is not 
justly entitled, and help him, should opportunity offer, in his suit for 
one or other of the multitudinous places allotted to barristers at home 
or in the colonies, This system accounts to some extent for appoint- 
ments which, from the little real worth of the fortunate candidates, 
would otherwise seem passing strange; and also serve to solve the 
mystery of how it can come to pass that a barrister, who during many 
years of his life shall appear to enjoy a lucrative practice, shall on his 
death be discovered not to be worth a shilling, and an appeal to public 
charity shall be made on behalf of his family. On others, being gen- 
tlemen of high character and nice honour, the system works prejudi- 
cially, in compelling them, however unwilling they may be, to give 
credit to attorneys, or to submit to having their business fearfully cur- 
tailed and cut up; and it encourages attorneys to act upon the princi- 
ple of ancient Pistol, ‘‘ Base is the slave who pays.” The consequences 
of this system, in a word, not long ago, were openly declared by many 
of the most distinguished and honourable men at the bar to have grown 
into an intolerable grievance. There are few men who have had 
practice of late years, and ey! in parliamentary cases, who have 
not been robbed of their hundreds of pounds, and we could name more 
than one who have been robbed of their thousands. But to sum up, it 
is plain from what has been said that the bar, taking it as a gross body, 
is not what it was in point of dignity ; nor, in truth, is it in scholar- 
ship: for of no inconsiderable number of its members one would be 
justified, nowadays, in saying with the good Pantagruel :— 
Furthermore, seeing that the lawes are excerpted out of the middle of natural 
and moral philosophie, how should these fooles have understood it that have by 
heaven studied lesse in philosophy than my mule? In respect of humane learning 
and the knowledge of antiquities and history, they are truly laden with those facul- 
ties as a toad is with feathers. And yet ofall this the lawes are so full, that without 
it they cannot be understood, as I intend more fully to show unto you in a peculiar 
treatise which on that subject I am about to publish. 

But let that be. Before we proceed farther, there are two miscon- 
ceptions to which we feel we are liable, and against which we would 
fain guard. First, we by no means intend to say that the practice in 
the courts is altogether in the hands of the relatives, connexions, and 
protégés of attorneys, and of those barristers who contrive to recom- 
mend themselves to the favour of attorneys by their peculiar modes of 
feeling and habits of practice. Secondly, far be it from us to imagine, 
much less to assert, that there be not gentlemen at the bar who have 
by their own merits and exertions, purely and honourably, and with- 
out any undue extrinsic aid, raised themselves to the high places in the 
ractice of the profession. With regard to the first, as it always has 
en, so is it now, that there are a certain number of readers, who, 
whatever they may have been originally and in the up-hill part of their 
career, are now in their exalted position } popog | independent of the 
attorneys, and able, upon provocation and if so disposed, to carry out 
Brougham’s threat and open their chambers to clients in their 





thorny path to emolument and rank, and are mot yery solicitous to 
make the road easier for their successoys. This is no worse than a gen- 
uine disclosure of the inherent meanness of human nature in those who 
have, somehow or other, had the power or the luck to achieve high 
place. As for the rest of the lot, animus est in patinis. It is not that 
we would at all insinuate that amongst those who have failed or com- 
atively failed, there are not Sy agp arce of the highest character and 
peer ; but, undoubtedly, in these latter times, the internecine strug- 
gle for business amongst a multitude of poor men has brought a taint 
of’ something very like shabbiness upon the practice of the profession. 
With the exception, perhaps, of the lower order of the working clergy, 
there is no class of the community, as a body, so desperately poor as 
the bar. If it were not for the extrinsic aids, one-half at least of its 
members must necessarily starve. Of course a considerable number 
of them have private property or income, and in point of fact as a gen- 
eral rule, he who goes to the bar without some such assistance and re- 
source is a fool—and probably a vanity-stricken fool—a fond dreamer 
about the 
Eloquium ac famam Demosthenis aut Ciceronis ; 
forgetting that at the outset these worthies had the leisure to acquire, 
and the ample means to pay for, the best education that the world could 
afford. The —- for forensic fame who cannot do this is dreadfully 
overweighted for the race, and can scarce hope to come in a winner; 
for the want of all facilities of tuition and of one’s own library, which 
is a thing of great cost, must be severely felt, and the necessity of work- 
in some extraneous occupation for his daily bread must engross, 
much of that time which should be devoted to study, and the further- 
ance otherwise of the cardinal object he has in view. We have read of 
many cases in which men have struggled triumphantly against all such 
obstacles, and no doubt some there were—but for the most part as in 
Lord Eldon’s instance, they were grossly exaggerated. Next, of those 
who have no patrimony or private allowance from friends, the press, in 
its various departments, supports a very large number. Some are edi- 
tors or contributors to azines or reviews—daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly; some are parliamentary reporters; some short-hand wri- 
ters; some reporters of the proceedings in the courts of law for the 
daily journals and the now almost innumerous legal publications, from 
recognized reports down to the twopenny pamphlet; then some 
are secretaries to public boards or bodies, some to private individuals. 
All these are comparatively well off in the world, and may “ bide their 
time,” though that time very rarely comes in any prolific shape, and 
meanwhile devote their tempora subseciva to the profession without the 
necessity of doing anything ungentlemanly. But there are 
undreds of others hanging on to the profession in a most precarious po- 
sition from day to day, who would do anything for business, and who 
taint the whole mass with the disgrace of their proceedings. These are 
the persons who resort to the arts of the lowest tradesmen, such as un- 
der-wo: , touting for employment, sneaking, cringing, lying, and 
the like. ese are the persons who, in such shabby or fraudulent 
cases as may succeed, share the fees with low attorneys, and who sign 
habitually, for the same pettifogging practitioners, half-guinea motions 





* They tell the House—*“ The matters referred to the consideration of your com- 
mittee — divide themselves under three different heads. 1. The present 
state of legal education in England and Ireland ; 2. The effect of this state upon 
the a and upon the public generally ; 3. The means for the improve- 
meni extension of education in both countries, These questions are again 
to be considered in their bearings upon both classes of the legal profession (the bar 
rister and the solicitor) ; on the diplomatist, the legislator, the country gentleman, 
and the citizen. Inthis order your committee, as far as they were enabled, have 
considered them, and now present the result thereof to the House.” 

t Bacoa has exhausted the whole subject, making it plain that those fit to 
teach in any science, so as to produce and permanent fruit, must devote them- 
selves toit entirely. In his Advancement of rning he says :—“ For it is ne- 
cessary to the progression of sciences that readers be of th 
men, as those which are ordained for generating and pro 


ting of sciences, and 
not for transitory use. This cannot be except their 


persons. For the general prejudice, the fashion, the popular supevsti- 
tion is in their favour, and clients must and will have them ct 
even when satisfied they cannot have their services, so that at all events 
nobody else shall have them. ‘here is music to the vulgar ear in the 
rustle of the silk, there is wisdom to the vulgar apprehension in the 
flowing lappets of the wig, and an assurance of ornate eloquence in the 
embroidered and beflowered vest. 
The robes and the splendour of appearance serve the modern advocate 
in as good stead as they did his predecessor centuries ago :— 
Purpura vendit 
Causidicum, vendunt amethystina ; convenit illis 
Et strepitu, et facie majoris vivere census. 
bg * Ciceroni nemo ducentos 
Nunc dederit nummos, nisi fulserit annulus ingens. 
Time rolls on, and the scene and the actors change, but human pre- 
judice only ebbs and flows like the tide, still occupying pretty much the 
same waste of shore. 
Rara in tenui facundia panno ! 
Is not this as common of belief now as in the days of Juvenal ? Who 
wo uld tolerate eloquence in a stuff gown ? 
Quis bene dicentem Basilum ferat ? 
No man. But what does this lead to at our bar? Why, to another 
crying abuse, for which the public are exclusively toblame. The gen- 
tlemen who are thus sought after and favoured, get ten times more busi- 
ness than they can do properly. They have no time to read, no time to 
think ; they are day by day falling farther and farther behind the ad- 
vancing age. They can scarcely keep pace with the law itself (their 
eculiar province of study) as itis amended, altered, or extended. 
They know nothing of their numerous and multitudinous briefs except 
from the notes of a junior, or their own particular chamber-devils. No- 
thing can command peculiar attention except a peculiarly ponderous 
fee, and this the rich litigant pays freely : mylio dabitur quantum 
petit. As for the general run of business, it is got through with a grave 
face and imposing demeanour, and ed with excellent tact and the 
discretion of assured confidence and long experience ; but we need 
hardly observe that it would be much better done even by a less able 
man, whose mind was distracted by fewer briefs, than by one of those 
chosen chiefs. One thing, moreover, at this present time is markworthy 
—a thing we believe that never existed before in the history of the pro- 
fession—and this just now affects the general character of the bar. It 
is that amongst all the leaders there is not a single one distinguished 
in any way or for anything, except for his success as a practitioner of 
the law. 
There is no great orator, no great statesman, no great writer, no 
great scholar. They are one and all mere practising lawyers of ordin- 
ary merit, and of the common-place acquirements of gentlemen in their 
rank of life. This, however, is not so strange in fact, as it appears to 
be at first sight; and, observe, the dearth is recent as well as singular. 
With only one or two exceptions the present judges are all accomplished 
scholars ; and if we look back we shall find that many of the most illus- 
trious names Great Britain boasts in science, literature, philosophy, 
statecraft, oratory, and, summarily to speak, in the display of progres- 
sing and 4 gy, | genius, were borne by lawyers. It boots not to re- 
peat them here. They are as familiar to the firesides of all educated 
persons as household words. But the greatness of these men, though 
concomitant with, was extrinsic to, their practice at the bar. It was not 


-) by their successful practice at the bar that they achieved undying 


lory. It wasnot that they had any peculiar aptitude for the legal pro- 
ession. No, whatever might have been their profession or their choice 
of @ profession, they had that force of mind, that power of will, that 
versatile ingenium, which would have enabled them to exalt themselves 
into a catholic renown. Nowthe only way te eminence and rank at the 


e most able and sufficient | bar, or official legal dignities through it and above it, is by the exer- 


cise of the every-day practical qualities of the technical counsellor or 


ition and endowment be | working advocate in the actual business of the contentious adminis- 


such as may content the ablest man to devote his whole labour, and continue his | tration of the law. No extraneous qualities or achievements are of an 
whole age, in that function and attendance, and therefore must have a proportion | the least use to a man in recommending him to that employment whi oh 


answera 


e to that mediocrity or competency of advancement which may be ex- : 
pected from a profession, or the prantion of . rofession. So as if you will have sci- can alone lead to public yunee or honours. The fame of o large and 


ences flourish you must observe David’s } ilitary Law, which was: ‘That those 


deep knowledge of science is no recommendation even in patent cases, 


which staid with the carriage should have equal'part with those which were in | °T in the trial of railway bills. The luck to be the son-in-law of an 
the action.’ So readers in sciences are indeed the guardians of the stores and pro- attorney, or the four-and-fortieth cousin of an intriguing peer, will 
visions of sciences, whence men in active courses are furnished, and therefore ought j Suffice to pass the individual so connected over the bridge of gold, albeit 


to have equal entertainment with them; otherwise, if the fathers of science be of the 


weakest sort, or be ill-maintained, ef patrum invalidi referent jejunia nati.” 


he shall never have got across the bridge of asses. The reputation for 








general learning, for literary tastes and acquirements, and, above all, 
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for literary abilities, proves positively an impediment tothe advance of 
a barrister. Little care the dispensers of briefs that there is scarcely a 
branch of human knowledge upon which the practice of the law touches 
not; little reverence in sooth, have they for “ circle-learning ;” and 
they detest alike the Graces and the Muses. The —_ mind, in their 
imaginations, is repugnant to and abhorrent of all embellishment. 
Law, in their judgment, is like the hymn of the Aischylean Furies, 
aphormictos-auona brotois. Distinction, even in legal literature— 
the exhibition of profound knowledge in works that, stand as monumen- 
tal authorities of law—in no sort tend to procure the author business, 
or to elevate him to the rewards and honours of his profession. When 
did a great book, on which the best hours of the writer’s life have, per- 
adventure, been expended, ever make so much asa puisne judge? Yet 
barristers do continually compile and compose books; some for fame, 
more for fashion. First, as to the latter; as to fashion. If you look 
merely to the issue from the press, you would be tempted to exclaim 
with ctemen, “There is no end to making books ;” and assuredly to 
anybody who reads them there would be ‘‘ much weariness of the flesh.” 
In the days of Charles II. it was the fashion to fight duels and to write 
plays. Every gentleman about the court was, according to the poet, ex. 
pected “to have killed his man and writ his play.” In our more sober 
times, and amongst a more peaceful generation of Templars, it is the 
mode for every ‘‘sucking barrister” to make his book. So also with 
the unfledged physician. But it is an ungrateful labour; for we do not 
believe the one ever gets a client or the other a patient by his lucubra- 
tions. And this is asit should be. For it is not at the opening of his 
career that a professional man should attempt to write and give the 
world a touch of his quality. The books accordingly, with the rarest 
exceptions, are mere trash, which has been emptied out from works 
already published and forgotten. To this let the legal rag-picker or 
chiffonier add copious extracts from the recent statutes, and huddle in, 
without mind or method, a heap of cases from the last batches of Re- 
ports; and, behold, a modern law-book! The fact is, these books are 
put forth as advertisements. The aspiring youth wishes that his 
friends the attorneys should see his name emblazoned on a title-page. 
This is enough. He knows the class are not much addicted to reading 
anything except bills of costs. Sometimes, too, he dispenses with the 
title-page altogether, und is content to have his name embalmed in the 
simple advertisement in the columns of the newspaper, or on the back 
sheets of the current numbers of the Reports of the courts of law or 
equity. And this is the wisest and most economical plan, and one much 
followed by the ingenuous youth who are desirous of saving their 
purses and their pence, and yet of obtaining the notoriety of figuring as 
the authors of forthcoming works which were never seriously intended 

to be written, and never are to come forth. We stop not to speak of 
the compilations of the poor paper-and-paste-and scissors hangers-on at 
the courts, who get up books of practice and the like for the pitiful pay 

of the booksellers. But we pass on to observe, that some few learned 

lawyers there be, and profound and original thinkers, who write for 

fame, although well aware that, unless by the operation of some miracle, 

that fame will be barren to them of all pecuniary and professional ad- 

vantages. But these poor fellows, recluse in their chambers, as Gibbon 

hath it, are no better off than the faithful hen who sits upon addled 
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8. 
oe are tired. however, of the whole lot of the legal tribe, and shall 
now take our leave of them with an exhortation in the words of the 
facetious Baron Dawson :— 
Ye lawyers so just, 
Be the cause what it will, who so learnedly plead, 
How worthy of trust, 
You know black to white, 
Yet prefer wrong to right, 
As you chance to be fee’d; 
Leave your musty Reports 
And forsake the king’s courts, 
Where Dulness and Discord have set up their thrones ; 
Burn Salkeld and Veutris, 
With all your damn’d entries, 
And away withthe claret!—a bumper, Squire Jones! 
‘ 





“ L°’HOMME PROPOSE ;” 


OR, A LOVE-PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A JUNIOR TREASURY CLERK. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Ill. 
WHAT OCCURRED AT MR. BEDDINGTON'S, APTER DINNER. 


Augustus Headlong had been engaged for about four hours in prepa- 
ring a series of those “‘ Miscellaneous Returns ,”the perusal of which 
affords such exquisite satisfaction to Mr. Joseph Hume, Colonel Sib- 
thorp, and others ; and, considering the state of his mind, had not nade 
them much more unintelligible than when they were finally signed by 
the joint-secretaries and presented to the House of Commons, when one 
of the office-messengers entered the room in which he worked and laid 
two letters before him. The handwriting of each was unknown to him, 
but conscience whispered where they came from. The superscription 
of the larger envelope was of a manly and—as it were—statesmanlike 
character ; that of the smaller had all the acute angles and wpe | 
finials which distinguish female caligraphy. The former was seal 
with a cipher and crest—* C. B.”—and a mailed hand grasping a dag- 
ger ; the latter with a French wafer, representing the dove returning 
to the ark. 

** This is from the old governor,” said Augustus, as he wistfally 
eyed the letters ; ‘‘ and the other,—ah—that’s a puzzler. I wonder now 
—” He did not finish the sentence. 

There is always a short way of settling the question which every- 
body asks when they turn the letter of an unknown correspondent over 
and over, and that is—what no one ever does—by opening it at once. 
Augustus, in like manner, hesitated for some minutes to satisfy his 
curiosity. At length he summoned up resolution, and broke the seal 
of No.1. It ran thus :— a 

«« Hyde Park Gardens, April 27th. 

** Dear Sir,—A communication has this morning been made to me 
which, I am free to confess, has in some degree surprised me, accustom- 
ed as Iam to the rapid phases by which the progress of events 1n mod- 
ern times is marked. But while I admit my surprise, I am by no means 
reluctant to express the satisfaction I experienced at finding that you- 
contemplate an alliance, ‘ offensive and defensive’ (these last words 
had been scored out, but were still legible), with my family. To nego- 
tiate upon paper for the hand of my daughter, however consonant to 
diplomatic usage, is not the gourse my feelings prompt me to follow. 
prefer that our communications should be viva voce, and, if you are 
not otherwise engaged, shall be happy to see you at dinner this eve- 
ning, at a quarter to seven, when we can unreservedly enter into the 
subject. 

‘**T am, dear sir, faithfully yours, » 
«* CHARLES BEDDINGTON. 

“ That’s astunner,” said Augustus, when he had got safely through 
the wordy communication ; “‘ upon my life, I had no idea I'd hit any > 
’em sohard. Quite out of my usual line! I should like to know whiet 
he ane me tohave. This I suppose—how it smells of Patchouli—wi 
explain.” ‘ 

And he carefully disengaged the figurative wafer from No. 2. It 
“ dated like the first, but opened with a little more feminine em- 

asis : 

' “* My Dear sir,—A cherished daughter—need I say who ?—has re- 
vealed to a mother’s tender ear the secret of a predilection which she 
has struggled in vain to conceal after a night of sleepless anxiety. 1 am 
no friend to rash engagements, but, believing you to be the soul of 
honour—for as such you were introduced to our roof—I obey a mater- 
nal impulse, and anticipate a shrinking gir)’s feelings by sanctioning 
the addresses which you have paid. More it is unnecessary for me to 
observe than that I am, 
“‘ With perfect truth, 
* Yours sincerely, 
“ Caro.tinE E. BeppinGTon. 


« P, §.—Mr. Beddington, I hear, has expressed his wish to see you® 
dinner to-day. You will find us quite en famille, so come as early as you 

lease.” ; 
nf “ Upon my soul Y? observed the junior clerk, amazedly, “ it opted 
rains but it pours! What the dev—I musn’t swear, though—what t 1 
deuce shall do? Here are father and mother bothin one story ate 
wanting to have me fora son-in-law. I wish to Heaven they had — 
the girl !—‘ need I say who ?”—Yes, that’s precisely what you ous t 
to have said, I asked ’em all, and be hanged ifI know who said nel 
I think it was the one on the tiger’s back. That was Matilda, was 


it ?—But then there was the fair-haired one under the rick-cloth* 
mean in that striped room—I am sure she didn’t say ‘ No.’ Ant d 
the old boy throws in, ‘ if you are not otherwise engaged. 
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, though I don’t know whoto. Upon my life I feel very like a man 
shes committed bigamy. ‘ How happy couldI be with either!’ Quite 
a Macheath sensation.” 


“If you please, sir,” said the office-messenger, re-appearing ‘ the 
oung man, sir, the page, who brought down them two letters, is a- 
yaitin’ outside. He said he was tokerry beck an answer.” g 

« Oh, waiting, ishe? Just tell him to sit down for five minutes. 
And when the man was gone : “* Awkward, this ; 1 hardly know what 
tosay. Fancy I'minfor it. Perhaps, after all, I only did pop to one. 
Never can remember anything when I top champagne with whisky !1 
shall soon find out by the girl's manner; so, here goes, a sentimental 
epistle— heartfelt gratitude’—‘your daughter's charms’—‘ sense of 
ynworthiness’—‘ beyond my own expectations’—ring the changes on 
that sort of thing ; do for ’em both.” ; : 

Like a horseman who — a brook in the hope of landing some- 
where, Augustus Headlong dashed at the adventure—wrote off twonotes 
accepting the invitation properly ; and further work being out of the 
question for that day, locked up his desk and left the ‘* Miscellaneous 
Accounts” to prove themselves, while he took a turn out of doors tocol- 
lect his thoughts and prepare for the momentous evening. ' 

Though never deficient in self-estimation, he could not help having 
better opinion of himself as he re-considered the events of the last four- 
and-twenty hours,and when he passed Mr. Ponsonby’s shop in Regent- 
street. he flattered himself he saw a very good-looking fellow reflected 
in one of the large pier-glasses that line the window. To do justice to 
such an Adonis he expended a guinea in the Arcade on a new gossamer 
handkerchief with lace fringes, and laid out five more on a set of tur- 

ise studs. 
be spite of the affectionate pressure in Mrs. Beddington’s postscript, 
it was not until a quarter to seven that he stepped into a Hansom cab 
and drove off to Hyde Park Gardens. : 

When the page threw open the battants, and Flinders, who was in 
waiting in the hall, caught up his name and marshalled Augustus in, 
he could not help experiencing something of a nervous sensation, which 
was certainly not diminished as he caught sight of the stuffed tiger in 
the little passage leading towards the conservatory. However, he put 
the screw on his feelings, gave his hat to Flinders, and entered with the 
easy assurance of a man who knew it was all right. 

There were more persons assembled in the drawing-room than he 
expected, and it struck him that Mrs.,Beddington was as little to be 
trusted as most people when they say they have a “ family party,” or 
that the members of it were more numerous than hehad imagined. But 
he was reassured when Mr. Beddington stepped forward, and, shaking 
him by the hand, said, ‘‘ relatives of page to make you known 
to them ;” and after making his bow to Mrs. Beddington, he was formally 
resented to Mr. and Mrs. Skrimshire,—a very stately couple,—Mr., 

Mrs. and Miss Sharples, Mr. George and Mr. William Shanks, and Mr. 
Peter Buzzard, ‘* nota relation, absolutely, but one of our oldest 
friends, in fact,” pursued Mr. Beddington, lowering his tone, ‘‘ my legal 
adviser—settles all our family matters.” 

‘* So,” thought Augustus, ‘‘ ‘ quick march’ is the order of the day here 
—a lawyer on the move already. Deuced nice house this—old B. must 
cut up well. I’m in luck.” 

The ** relatives” seemed a pleasant set of people ; they were, in fact, 
all laughing heartily when Augustus entered—at some good thing that 
Mr. Buzzard was narrating; all except Mrs. Skrimshire, who had a 
fiery face, and wore a cap of light blue something, which either did 
not suit her complexion, or developed her temper unfavourably. Au- 
gustus looked round for “ the young ladies,” but he was too recent a 
guest to be aware of the “ dodge” we have already mentioned, of ap- 
pearing last and all together. He had not, however, got farther in con- 
versation than ‘‘ the late hailstorm,” when they came sailing in, like 
swans, in white muslin and cherry-coloured ribands—a costume which 
they—not the swans—very much affected. A good deal of affectionate 
intercourse took place between them and “ the relatives”—and then 
there were curtseys bestowed on him, accompanied by glances half 
timid, half tender, that put him quite ina flutter, particularly ashe 
felt at a loss to know whose tenderness he was most called upon to return 

by the same species of electric telegraph. Fortunately for his embar- 

rassment Flinders entered and announced “ Dinner.” The pairing off 
began, and Mrs. Beddington, who had secured the arm of the family 
friend, motioned to Augustus, with a significant nod, that he was to offer 
his to one ofher daughters. He put out his elbow at a venture, look- 
ing straight before him as he did so, and making a sort of inarticulate 

growl, such as the stuffed tiger might have uttered ;—somebody hooked 
on to it, and when he got into the blaze of the waxlights in the dining- 
room, he found it was Matilda Beddington. She made her way to an 
upper seat on the right hand of Mr. Buzzard, so that he felt himself 


life which his own e tells him is alone conducive to—to—to 
happiness, is all he desires. Nothing, therefore, is more flattering toa 
parent's vanity, nothing more grateful to his feelings, than to be as- 
sured that the choice which they have made is unexceptionable. I 
speak,” continued Mr. Beddington, with animation, ‘‘ of moral worth, 
of social value, without reference to the world’s lucre,”—(*« A devilish 
liberal old boy,” said Augustus.) ‘‘ But when that is superadded,” 
Mr. Beddington went on, smiling, “‘ their effect is, | need not say, ma- 
terially enhanced.”—(Cheers from Mr. Buzzard and the Messieurs 
Shanks.) (‘*What’s he aiming at now? I hope he doesn’t think [’ve 
got money,” muttered our young man.) ‘ There is, my friends, a gen- 
tleman, in this company”—(Augustus looked hard at the sponge-cake 
before him)—* an individual who has honoured us with his society on 
the present occasion—one who, though but recently a stranger to the 
circle which he has entered to adorn”—(the cast in Augustus’s eye in- 
tensified here into a squint, and his whiskers, if possible, grew redder) 
—‘* has made himself so advantageously known to that circle, that not 
to express satisfaction, not to give vent to feelings of delight, would be- 
tray a want of perception as obtuse as it would be ungrateful. My 
gratitude, in point of fact, has only one limit—a limit imposed, I have 
no doubt, by the diffidence which more than all his other superior qual- 
ities marks the character of our distinguished guest. But let him con- 
quer that diffidence. He is now amongst friends, all of whom are min- 
utely informed of every circumstance that has taken place in this house 
since first he set footinit. Mr. Augustus Headlong will possibly have 
the goodness to explain to me, to them, and more particularly to my 
daughters, which of the Miss Beddingtons he intends to render happy 
by his choice, since he last night did them the honour to propose aL. 
FOUR !” 

There was no cheering at the close of this speech, as the words fell 
hard, and dry, and cold on the tympanum of the junior Treagury clerk. 
He had been gradually awakening to the consciousness of Beddington’s 
meaning, — the last sentence settled the point. His eyes swam, his 
knees knocked together; there was a noise in his ears as of fifty Strand 
omnibuses ; but he managed to get on his legs—the legs that had once 
been his pride—and then he tried tospeak. He might as well have tried 
to sing; his throat was filled with something drier than sawdust There 
was nothing left for him but to bolt; and reeling, stumbling, driving, 
he staggered out of the room, amidst inextinguishable screams and 
roars of laughter. 

It was long before the Beddingtons forgot this adventure, and we are 
not quite sure that, in spite of it, the young ladies left off flirting with 
each other’s lovers. Matilda sometimes thought she might have done 
worse than have kept Augustus to herself, for, after all, she argued, it 
was more the fault of papa’s champagne than his natural inclination. 
She was confirmed in this opinion when her brother Charles came home 
one day with the news that Mr. Headlong’s aunt was dead, had disin- 
herited her two elder nephews, and left all her money to Augustus. 
And when she afterwards saw his marriage in the papers, she thought 
with a sigh on theold proverb, 

« L’HomME PrRoposE—eT Dieu pisposr!” 





THE TWO RAVENS. 


A STORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHAPTER III. 

Emilie spent an entire week in theold womens’ house, without the 

least suspecting what was their occupation. She constantly remained 

in that spacious room, which the rainy days of winter made dall and 

gloomy, even at mid-day. The windows of this kind of prison looked 

upon a yard, enclosed by walls, so very high, that, to catch a glimpse 

even of the corner of the sky, she mus‘ needs stand on a chair and tite 

up her head. 

The poor young girl worked silently, seated before the window, whose 

opaque panes allowed but a doubtful light to shed itself over her work. 

Often did she regret the convent ; she then remembered it as an abode 

of cheerfulness and pleasure. Almost every night she was left alone in 

the house, without being told the cause of their absence. 

On the Sunday following, atan early hour, they took her to mass, and 

on their return Berthe said, without any further preliminary— 

** Emilie, my dear, you will come with us this week.” 

On the afternoon of this very day, some one knocked at the door of this 

house, where strangers never were admitted, and, as of wont, Berthe 

opened the door. She immediately came back, and said, with an ap- 

pearance of great concern— 

** Gracious heaven ! Suzanne, do you know for whom our attendance 

fs required? For that young man who protected us one evening, Gas- 





mis en evidence rather nearer than he desired, but it was the post of 
honour, and therefore not to be eschewed. As he turned round to sit 
down, he perceived that Miss Charlotte Beddington was placed next to 
him on the other side. He was then not only between two fires, but two 
flames, for the sight of these young ladies brought vividly back to his 
remembrance every syllable he had said to each. 

* Mock turtle, sir,” said Flinders, in an empathic tone, just as the 
thought of his duplicity was beginning to make him uncomfortable. 

He took it, for anything was a relief at the moment, and with a burn- 
ing face buried his head in the plate ; half choking himself in his eager- 
ness to avoid hearing a jocose remark from Mr. Buzzard—whom he sud- 
denly began to detest—on the difficulty of chosing between“ real” and 
** mock.” 

It was now that, for the first time, he perceived the full extent ofthe 
false } pomeng in which his ridiculous conduct had placed him. He 
would have given worlds if he had sent an apology, an explanation, a 
confession, anything rather than thus find himself gibbeted by his con- 
science between two pretty girls whom he knew he had ill-treated, and 
was afraid to look at or speak to. They also who, when he last saw 
them, had done the honours of the house so gracefully, were equally 
silent with himself. How to address either he knew not, for no inti- 
mation had reached him from any quarter as to which was the true 
fiancée, and he feared to make some blunder that would spoil all by 
speaking to the wrong one. To talk common-place after the burning 
words by which he had committed himself wom he felt, b adding in- 
sult to injury; but something, at all events, must be done. Without 
turning his head, therefore, to the right or left, but as if he were mak- 
oF confidential communication to his own waistcoat, hegot out the 
words ; 

“ A delicious evening, last night !”’ 

A sigh from each was theonly answer. They might mean a great deal, 
but they explained nothing. He was still in the dark. The coincidence 
might be accidental ; he would try again. 

Addressing his waistcoat as before— 

“ You remember last night ?” 

“ How can I ever forget it !” murmured a voice on his left hand. 

“* Remember it !—yes ?” echoed another on his right. 

The tone in which these replies were uttered was soft and sweet, but 
they conveyed no sense of softness or sweetness to Augustus. It was 
quite plain he thought, that there had been no éclaircissement between 
the sisters. There was favouritism in all famities, he knew. Perhaps 
Matilda had told her mother only, and Charlotte her father, and hence 
the two letters, sent irres ectively of each other. It was the only way 
to account for the double Eitecien, He resolved to talk no more to his 
ten but get up his presence of mind by appealing to the Madeira. 

Wine had got him into this scrape, perhaps it would help him out of it. 

© accordingly laid himself out for a good dinner, ate everything that 
the, offered, and never said “‘ No” to Flinders when he came round with 
She champagne. The benevolent host—the mirthful Buzzard—tne polite 

arples—even the raga f Skrimshire, encouraged this disposition ; he 

ree his spirits, an though he did not venture to say anything 

was particular to his fair neighbours, his looks were quite as ex- 
pressive as the most high-flown conversrtion. 


edby-au by. ony misunderstanding,” he thought, “ it must be explain- 
The explanation, however was nearer 
: 4 ’ than he expected. 
lows hed withirowe ratte desert handed round—F linders and his fel- 
cecaiane tn the old. fashioned fase SP desired that the wine should 
“ A bumper!” said Buz ‘ ; i , 
comple wes universally follon Sting Mr. Beddington’s glass, and the 
by 3 Beddington rose. 
“ T shall have to return thanks, % eat : , 
“Thope the old buffer won’t be ben neon eae Ragneinn ty hieneeit 


“Tt is seldom,” said Mr. Beddin, i 
> 4 - gton, in 

Sh when we heard him quoting from the — ae 
to havoto communicate this relations engrat t falls to the lot of man 

; ations i 
thas than ey of = Tam about to intone ssnorvent.of Groster 
Ir. Buzzard.) ‘‘ The greatest happiness a : «is the 
happiness of his children. To see them established in that condition of 


pard de Greoulx! He is dead! so young! the dear gentleman !” 

** The curse of heaven seems to hang over this family,” muttered 

Suzanne. ‘ Well, we'll go and watch over the poor deceased.” 

** Bat Iam afraid I shan’t be able to go,” said Berthe ; ‘“‘ we have pass- 

ed so many nights up this week, that I can hardly keep awake. O Lord! 

only think, sister, Gaspard de Greoulx ?” 

‘Tam sorry this good young man is dead; but, whether it be for 

friends or foes,” interrupted Suzanne, looking fixedly at her sister, it’s 

te ta to go wherever we are wanted. But tell me, where did 
e die?” 

** At the Golden CockInn. He breathed his last among strangers, 

jast like a man who has neither house nor home. He must have been 

an orphan, without anybody caring for him, else some friend would have 

tended him on his death-bed.” 

«* Come, let us starf at once,” interrupted Suzanne impatiently. 

‘* Listen to me, sister,” resumed Berthe, after a moment’s reflection, 

“* Pll go and help you; but then, when everything is settled, I’ll come 

back, and Emilie will watch with you, for really I would not be able ta 

stay until morning.” 

The young girl had listened attentively to this conversation, the latter 
part of which so astounded her that for some minutes she remained 
mute. At last she exclaimed— 

** Good heavens ! where are we going to pass the night, and over whom 
are we to watch ?” 

** Didn’t you hear,” replied Suzanne, drily ; “‘ its over a dead per- 
son.” 

The poor girl grew as white as the lawn handkerchief that covered 
her neck. She felt herself quivering, and leant against the back ef a 
chair. 

Suzanne winked in her wonted ungracious, way, and said— 

** Don’t be foolish, child ; it requires but a little good-will. It’s alla 
matter of habit: perhaps, you’re afraid ?” 

** Dreadfully afraid!” she answered in a faint voice. 

** You'll easily get over it when once you have looked at a dead person. 
Why, my dear, it’s only the living we need fear—the dead never injure 
any-one; nobody, since Dorcas, ever came to life again. What people 
say about ghosts is mere invention. Come, put on your mantle, take 
your prayer-book, your beads, and let us hurry to the inn.” 

Emilie complied ; through a sentiment of noble pride, she overcame 
her fear and reluctance. To these women, who worked to earn their 
livelihood, she was now indebted for everything; and the only means 
of avoiding being a burden, was, to assist them in their business. Hav- 
ing summoned up all her courage, she followed the Ravens, and kept 
saying her prayers the entire way. 

Behind the harbour stood a rather fine-looking house—this was the 
Golden Cock Inn. At this period it was patronised by such people of 
respectability as were perfect strangers in Marseilles ; but the custo- 
mers were, indeed, ever few, for hospitality was more practised in France 
at that time than it is now-a-days. People received each other in their 
houses and the remotest degree of kiadred was sufficient to secure a 
hearty welcome. Therefore, had Gaspard de Gréoulx possessed any 
friend or relative in Marseilles, he would not have died in this inn, 

The Ravens found the door wide open ; a servant maid, who met them 
at the bottom of the stairs, drew close to the well, and pointing to the 
first floor, said, with a frightened face— 

‘< It’s there, the second room to the left; the tapers and flowers will 
be brought immediately.” 

Having said this, she hurried away with all possible speed. In the 
middle of the stairs they met another servant-maid, who, on seeing 
them, blessed herself, and exclaimed— 

“*Good Lord! here they are. I thought there were but two, and now 
come three of them !” 

She was about disappearing also, but Suzanne stopped her. 

‘* Ma mie,” said she, sneeringly, ‘ don’t go down so fast, its so very 
a that you might break your neck, on people would say it’s our 

ault. 

The servant stood as though rooted to the spot, and stared in her face 
with terror-stricken eyes. The dame continued— 

‘* What did the young man die of ? Tell us, like a dear!” 

** Bless my soul! howdoI know ?” she answered, gruffly, “ the day be- 
fore yesterday he took ill, and went to bed; a doctor was sent for, but 








could not make out what his complaint was, and in the morning it was 
all over with the poor man.” 

‘* That’s the way people always call us in too late,” muttered the 
Raven. ‘‘ The body must be cold by this time.” 

Having got to the first story, Suzanne took from her capacious 
a needle and @ pair of large scissors ; then, accompanied by x 
entered the first room; it was empty. Having closed the door, and 
beckoned Emilie to remain there, they walked into the next chamber. 

The young girl leant her elbow on the mantel-piece, and covered her 
face with her ; her whole frame shuddered for she was the prey 
of an invincible terror ; not that the prejudices of her infancy had an 
share in her impressions, or that she dreaded any supernatural appari- 
tion; but she experienced to the highest degree that instinctive horror 
which seizes upon all animated beings when, for the first time they are 
left face to face with death. Vainly did her reason struggle against 
her awe; albeit she inwardly knew that she had no danger to appre- 
hend, yet her anguish was as deep as tho her life had been in peril. 
With involuntary starting she listened to the steps of the dames walk. 
ing to and fro in the adjacent room; andas the day declined, her fearg 
became more intense. 

Many a time she was on the point of opening the door and flying to 
the convent; but every time she was recalled to herself by a sense of 
her duty. 

An read after, Suzanne and Berthe opened the door, the latter 
saying— 

4 ‘. body is laid out, and in very frente style, too; you don’t want 
me any longer, so I will go home, for I am dreadfully fatigued. Good 
night then! Keep up your spirits, Emilie, you'll find there’s no occa- 
sion to be frightened.” 

And the younger Raven left the inn, to return to her comfortless 
dwelling. 

“ ton may come in now, Emilie,” the other said; “we'll read the 
prayers for the dead.” 

Vainly did the young girl scan the pages of the prayer-book; her 
eyes grew dim; she could not find the place, and she was hardly able to 
hold the book in her trembling hands. 

*« Make haste, child,” said Suzanne, pushing her gently. 

«Tn one minute,” answered Emilie; and, with a supernatural effort, 
she rushed into the room. At first she saw nothing; a cloud covered 
her eyes, her ears rang with a painful buzzing; she felt ready to faint. 
Suzanne made her sit in an arm-chair close to the door, andsaid, rather 
sourly— 

os Senuly, there’s no occasion to get frightened! This is anything but 
an ugly corpse!—he must have beena very handsome young man, no 
doubt !” 

Emilie endeavoured to conquer her fright. Raising her head, she 
looked about the room; the scene she now beheld was, indeed, more 
melancholy than appalling. 

Four tapers were lighted at the corner of the bed; the curtains were 
fastened up on either side; at the head was hung a font of holy- water, 
and therein dipped a branch of holly, used as a sprinkler. Onthis fu- 
neral couch lay a human form, white and motionless, like the beautiful 
marble statues that rest over thetombs. The shroud covered the dead 
body up to the shoulders; the hands folded over the breast, held a cross, 
and a wreath of everlastings encircled the forehead. 

By degrees Emilie’s fright subsided, and was succeeded by a senti- 
ment of deep sadness. At last, instinct yielding to reflection, the young 
girl knelt down and began the “ Litanies for the Dead.” 

**QOh! you are more com now,” Suzanne said, with satisfaction. 
“* You see it is notso very dreadful. Goon reading the office—I will 
join you; and when we have done, I'll give you a cup of strong coffee, 
that will prevent your falling asleep in the night.” a ? 

‘‘ Thank you Suzanne,” replied the young girl in a low voice; “I'll 
take nothing until morning. Come beside me—will you ?—and let us 
pray for the soul of this poor young man.” ‘ 

She continued reciting with intense fervour, the De Profundis ; and 
Suzanne having knelt beside her, went on telling her beads, and me- 
chanically repeating the verses. Never before had Emilie prayed with 
a heart so utterly sad, and so completely detached from the world. 
The contemplation of this image of nothingness brought to her mind a 
recollection of her own misfortunes She thought of her poor father, 
who, like this young man, had died, away from either —_——_ or friends, 
in a house where his last looks had met but the indifferent glance of 
strangers. Never before had she fathomed that awful mystery which 
ends man’s destiny. To this, she, full of life, radiant with hope, had 
not hitherto given one moment's thought ; but now, impressed by this 
mute and supreme teaching, she bent her head in profound awe, repeat- 
ing in her secret heart,* We are all mere clay anddust! Thou alone, 
oh! Lord, reignest over death ” t 

Suzanne, having read the office to the very last reguiem, experienced 
a feeling of satisfaction at having performed this religious duty. She 
settled herself in a huge arm-chair, and placing her feet on the fender, 
said, — ‘ 

‘‘ This is certainly a very comfortable seat! Emilie, my child, you 
must be perished with the cold Sit you beside me. Oh! dear, what 
dreadful weather this is! Whata blessing to enjoy a good fire on such 
a frosty night !” 

Indeed, a sharp north-west wind was heard whistling abroad; the 
wood crackled cheerfully in the hearth, and the thermometer was down 
at zero. 

«The night is coming on fast,” continued the Raven. “I engage 
they are all dying with fright down stairs. The servants will dream 
about ghosts, and to-morrow it will be the gossip all over Marseilles. 
You are not frightened now—are you ?” 

‘* No,” replied Emilie, in a sad but calm tone of voice. 

They remained for a long time without saying a word to each other; 
the one absorbed in sad meditation—the other muttering her prayers, 
and busying herself stirring the fire. 

By degrees every noise ceased in the street, and a deepsilence perva- 
ded all, abroad as well as in the room. Nought was heard, save the 
watchmen, crying out the hour, and the sound of their poles on the 
pavement. 

The old dame had fallen asleep, and Emilie began to shudder. She 
sat closer to her; yet she felt as if she were alone, and fright again 
seized upon her so very intensely that her heart almost ceased to beat, 
Her face waxed pale, and from her forehead ran a cold perspiration. 
At times she concealed her face against the chimney-piece, to prevent 
her seeing anything into the room. Another moment, and her i ina- 
tion peopled the chamber with phantoms; she thought she felt on her 
shoulders their cold breathing. This nervous trepidation lasted but a 
few minutes. Emilie passed both hands over her eyes, as te 
dispel these horrible visions, and turning suddenly, carried her lo 
around the room. All that had belonged to the deceased was still ly- 
ing, helter skelter; his watch, hanging at the head of the bed, was still 
going ; his rich silk-and-velvet costume, trimmed with costly lace, was 
carefully laid on an antique canape; his sword and hat were on an 
arm-chair ; and the silver buckles of his garters glittered on the chest 
of drawers. As is customary, thelooking-glasses had been covered, to 

revent the dead man’s face from being reflected therein. The ta 
Sasesd slowly around the bed shedding a thin lustre, more gloomy than 
darkness itself. 

Emilie gazed with fixed eyes upon the pale visage, and again her ter- 
ror vanished. Now she experienced but melancholy compassion, an 
wept. He whom death just stricken, was in the prime of youth; 
his features had lost nothing of their manly beauty. His lips seemed 
half-opened by a faint smile, and the shadow of his long eye-lash ap- 

red to veil a glance; in fact, one would have thought him slumber- 
so much repose and calm sat on his forehead. se 

‘Dead! dead !—so young! Uanit be possible?” thought Emilie, 
“Why did the soul fly from this body? Perhaps he is but asleep!— 
Sleep, that image of Death! Oh! my God, your mere will could awake 
him !—and yet, to-morrow he will be thrown into a grave, and for ever 
disappear from our world! To-morrow he will lie in the cold clay, 
under the feet of theliving! Oh, Lord!—gracious Lord !—bow awful 
is death !” , 

The young girl, pale and motionless like him whose premature end 
she was mourning over, kept her eyes on the funeral couch ; silent tears 
dropped along her blanched cheek. She seemed absorbed in the contem~- 

lation of this appalling scene ; but soon did the influence of religious 
revive in her ; her reflections turned to the eternal life. She re- 
membered that, unlike the body, the soul is immortal; and she thought 
that he for whom she now prayed, perhaps, looked upon her with gra- 
titude from his heavenly home. Her lively faith and sudden rays of 
hope again warmed her heart. She figured to herself that one day, 
bevond this world, she might see him under his same human form, but 
then animated with strength and youth eternal. She imploringly 
raised her fair visage to the heavens, as though they were to open to her 
gaze and reveal the end of a mystery, the beginning of which she was 
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At this moment, the nocturnal voice of the watchman was heard be- 
neath the windows— 
«It’s twelve o'clock! Allis quiet! aay pm may rest !” 
Emilie again directed her looks towards the bed, suddenly falling 
back, in a terror-stricken attitude, screamed— 
* Gracious-heaven! The corpse is moving!” 
Suzanne started out of her sleep. 
« What is a matter? What happened you? Blessed Mary! Speak, 
° 8} J . . 
Emilie, standing erect, with immovable glance and trembling lips, 
pointed to the bed— 
“* The corpse is moving !” . 
Indeed the fingers holding the cross were stretching slowly, and with 


faintl a motion. 

mr he rd be praised, the man is not dead!” exclaimed Suzanne, as 
she approached the presumed corpse. 

The thrilling mart n of the dame roused rye man from his lon 
slumber ; with a strenuous effurt he lifted on his hands, an 
cast around a slow and wendering glance. 

Emilie fell on her knees besides the bed, her hands outstretched to- 
wards the man struggling against death’s embrace. She experienced 
that joy, not unmingled with terror, which Martha must have felt on 
beholding her brother rise from his tomb. 

Suzanne, albeit not entirely free from emotion, lost not her presence 
of mind. 

“Ic was a lethargy !” Saying this, she upset with her feet the funere- 
al apparatus, and threw aside the wreath of everlastings. ‘It’s the 
pines yr I witnessed a similar case. Come, sir, havecourage! We 
will take care of you.” 

« He is quite cold!” observed Emilie, who had ventured to touch the 
young man’s hands, whi h he had let drop, frozen-like. 

* Stand aside, Emilie, let me manage him!’ was Suzanne’s reply. — 

She tore off the shroud, and, with a still robust arm, lifted the torpid 
body. 

You must come to the fire, sir; Ill help you. The heat will re- 
cover you. Emilie, dear, ring the bell, call up the servants, and let 
them bring a bottle of good wine Perhaps he will require bleeding: 
send for the doctor. There—you are warmer, now,” she added, clos- 
ing the folds of the blanket in which she had wrapped him. ‘ Put 
your feet near the fire, as near as you can, it'll revive the circulation ”’ 

** What has happened me ?” fuintly said the young man, whose eyes 
were but half opened; ‘“‘ Where am I ?” 

*‘[n your own room, sure Do you feeiany pain?” 

**No; but avomplete exhaustion; my limbs are lead-like, and my 
head so light—so light”—and he let it droop on the dame’s shoulder. 

Emilie had opened every door and culled for help. The servants 
were still up in the kitchen: they cameto the bottom of the stairs, but 
none would venture any further. 

** For heaven's sake,” Emilie cried out, ** will you bring some wine; 
it may save this young man’s life !” 

** Nonsense; you want us to go up stairs, to frighten us!” said the 
old cook. 

“I'd rather see Old Nick himself, than the witches’ face,” added the 
atable-boy. 

** She never deals but with the dead. Faith! Ican’t believe M. De 
fe eg come to life again,” the old cook continued; ‘it must be his 
ghost > a 

Emilie went down to them, and begged that they would go for a doctor. 

** Faith !” they all said in one voice, ‘‘ we'd better go for a priest !” 

** Emilie! Emilie!” called out the Raven. 

**Ohn!—Deuth of usall!—Hark! Hark!” they all screamed, running 
off mad with fright ; ‘‘ the ghost is wringing her neck !” 

The young girl hurried back to the chamber 

** Not one of them will either come or go for the doctor!” she observed. 
She looked, pantingly, and with timorous joy, at the revived corpse. 

“Never mind, my dear,” replied Suzanne; “give me the other 
blanket and the pillows. There, that will do! [I'll settle our patient 
for the night; he will be more comfortable here than in bed. By and 
by TP’ make him take the broth I brought for myself, and to-morrow I 

say he will be well enough to receive and thank the people that 
come to his funeral.” 

** The Lord be thanked! it’s a miracle!” was Emilie’s next remark, 
as she approached gently, with her hands clasped. However, she felt 
atill alarmed at the lividity of the face; the head, deprived of motion, 
still reclined on Suzaune’s shoulder. 

** Alas! he gives uo siga of life!’ and she withheld her breath, to listen 
to thut of the patient’s. “ ; 

«*Yuu know nothing about it, dear,” retorted the Raven, abruptly. 


clear enough to admit of his making a favourable impression by what he 
should say. His thoughts wandered to his mother; and the recollec- 
tion of her patient sufferings, her sacrificed existence, and her devoted 
love for him, somewhat restored his bewildered senses. He tried to 
think of his father, and his long connexion with the family of the person 
standing before him; and he attempted to state his claims on that ac- 
count, but, finding that he could not get on in this way, he trusted to 
his heart alone, and, silencing his reason, he made his affections speak. 
Had he done so on a former occasion, he might have been spared many 
months of anguish and misery ; so true it is, that the language of the 
heart affects the listener more than all the flowery eloquence of the 
mind. The simple story of his father’s death—of the wretched life of 
hardship and self-denia which his mother had imposed on herself for 
his sake—of his conviction that she would long since have sunk under 
the daily privations and the midnight toil which she endured to enable 
her to maintain him, were it not fur her hope that he would one day 
bless her for it;—and of his own constant and severing, though 
fruitless, efforts to repay her, by taking a position in life worthy of his 
birth and of her, and to provide for her in her old age. The plain un- 
varnished tale moved the president more than the most studied state- 
ment of his case could have done. ; 

«Your claims on me,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘are undeniable, but 
even were they not so, I should not have been able to deny myself the 
pleasure of doing for you all that is in my power. What are your 
qualifications ?” A 

Anatole mentioned his desire to become a diplomatist, and specified 
his often-boasted acquaintance with the English language. The prince 
immediately wrote a note to the minister of foreign affairs, directing 
that the Vicomte de Salis should be sent to London, in the vacant post 
of secretary of legation, without loss of time, and gave it him to present 
at the “‘ Hotel des Affaires Etrangéres.’”’ Being quite unable adequate- 
ly to express his thanks, Anatole only gave utterance to a few words of 
heartfelt gratitude and withdrew. 

On leaving the Elysee he was saluted with a profound obeisance by 
his friend the porter, to whom he smiled and nodded good-humouredly, 
wondering all the while how this marvellous inversion of their relative 
positions had been accomplished, for the rapid and extraordinary 
events of the forenoon appeared asa dream to him. But the note 
which he held in his a | was 8 palpable reality ; Louis Napoleon had 
read its contents aloud before he gave it to him; and there was no mis- 
take about his appointment. He thought of the intense delight of aa- 
nouncing it to his mother; he forgot his hunger, he looked with com- 

lacency at his shabby clothes, and he hoped he might meet some 
ggar to give them to, but he must get new ones first—it was fortu- 
nate he recollected that. Would he go straight to the railway station ? 
or first to the minister of foreign affairs? or would he go to the tailor’s? 
or would he buya hat? But the note which he held tightly compressed 
in his hand, and which he would not for worlds have trusted to his 
ocket, was not money, and how should he pay for his projected outfit ? 
he ring? No: he would not sell that now; but the president surely 
said something aboutthat ring. What could he havesaid? Hecould not 
for the life of him recollect anything the president had said. How did 
all this happen? He had taken off the ring, which, by the way, he 
had never carefully examined; he always supposed that it was his 
father’s marriage ring, and that the crown was his viscount’s coronet, 
while the platina hands were those of his parents joined in holy wed- 
lock. But now that he looked better at it, he saw thatit was a mourn- 
ing ring. Could the ring have had anything to do with his appoint- 
ment? He looked again, and he read the inscription; “Le jour 
viendra ” 

ss Oh ” exclaimed he, “I understand it now; it was the ring; that 
was it!” 

This put him in mind of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp. His ideas got 
confused. He began to fancy that it really was Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp which had somehow got round his finger. Fortunately he had 
been going the wrong way all the time, and instead of reaching the 
‘* Hotel des Affaires Etrangéres” or the Versailles’ railway terminus, or 
a tailor’s, or a hatter's, he found himself at the door of his modest chambre 
garni’,and the faint glimmer of reason which remained to him sug- 
gested that he would do wisely to enter it, and defer all ulterior meas- 
ures until he should feel more calm and composed. 

CHAPTER V. 

When Anatole opened his eyes on the following morning, he thrust 
his hand frantically under his pillow, and pulled out the precious note. 
{t was not an ivy leaf, and that singular metamorphosis had only taken 
placeina dream. He next looked at his ring, which he had kept on all, 
night; it moved lovsely on his finger: how could it have pinghed hing 





“Just now the pulse was insensible, and now it beats weakly. The 
body is getting warm by degrees, and I can heat the respiration quite 
o.. Atlast he is out of denger—I know heis. Come, don’t louk at 

me with tearful eyes, but try to help me. I suppose you are no longer 
afraid,eh? Well, then, hold the pillow ?” 

As Emilie attended to this, the head of the young patient sunk on her 

This reassured her completely. 

* Oh!” she said, in a low and gentle tone, “he is asleep; I feel his 
breathing on my hands.” ’ ; 
, At this moment he opened,and lifted up to her, his fine expressive eyes. 

** [am not asleep”—and a long sigh heaved his breast. ‘I am try- 
ing to becalm myself—my head is so weak!—I cannot collect my 
thoughts. I imugine I have been very, very ill; and then an ice 
cold pore 


** Pray, sir, don’t speak,” interrupted the dame, ‘it fatigues you; 
to-morrow you may talk as long as you like, but now try to slumber a 
while, and may you dream of all the happy days that are in store for 
you. You know we are never healthy when we feel unhappy.” 

*<IfI must recover but when happy, then I shall soon die,” faltered 
the young man, with another, but deeper sigh. 

Presently he felt more weary, closed his eyes, and his breathing be 
coming slower, they saw he wished to go tosleep. Suzanne having 
gently removed tis head, and placed it upon the pillow, sat herselt be- 
side him The young girl withdrew a little aside; she experienced ex- 
cessive mental excitement, and at the same time utter budily annihila- 
tion. This state lent to all her sensations the appearance of a drean— 
all her faculties were absorbed in a sort of melancholy ecstasy. There 
she sut on the chair, her head drooping on her knees—her eyes half 
closed—her hands clasped; she remained utterly motionless. Suzanne 
thought she was resting, and thus did the night pass away. 

Towards mourning the innkeeper’s wife entered the room, and seeing 
the fanereal couch empty,and the young man resting by the fire-place, 
she cried out with fright. 

' This noise awoke the patient. The rest he had taken, as well as the 
wine and broth that had been administered to him, had made him re 
cover somestrength. He stoud up, and said eagerly— 

* Ah! I feel quite well now. What disorder there is in the room! 
Why amI not laid in my bed?” Then perceiving Emilie, he addel, 
with a smile, “‘ You were here last night; 1 remember it well. You 
nursed me; I saw you, but was not able to thank you. Pray, may I 
ask your name ?” 

- “She is your nursetender, as well as myself, sir,” abruptly replied 
Suzanne. ‘“ My child, put on yourcloak,and go home. Tell my sister 
to come, and, meanwhile, you may go to bed until evening.” 

Emilie arose; she obeyed slowly. As she passed close to the foot of 
the bed, she picked up the wreath of everlastings, and concealed it 
under her cloak. She was about departing, but when passing the 
threshold, she leant, half fainting, against the door, and, pressing her 
head with her hands, faltered, * Oh! dear me, how poorly | feel!” 

The old dame ran to her, and received her, fainting, in her arms. 
She immediately called out tothe hostess, and desired her to procure a 
sedan-chair to send home the young girl. 





ANATOLE DE S\ALIS. 


Louis Napoleon looked at him with a searching glance; and when 
the astounded youth venture! to lift his eyes from the grouad, he per- 
ceived that those of the president were fixed on his gloveless hand in a 
manner which male him raise it involuntarily, as if to discover what 
the great man could find there to attract his attention In his embar- 
rassiment he took hold of the ring, which was still on his finzer. 

** Yes,” said the prince, ‘* you have come to show it te me—I[ am told 
that you have already given the two ‘ mots d ordre, le jour viendra, et 
le jour est venu,’ to General M o. Will you therefore, be good 
enough to explain your wishes *” 

Of this discourse, Anatole unlerstood nothing but the last clause. 
He felt that he was placed in one of those great crises, which occur, al- 
though, perhaps, only once in the life of almost every man, and which, 
if opportanely taken advanta e of, rarely fail to lead to fortune. But 
he hai not been sufficiently prepared for this interview to enable him 





to do justice to his position; and he doubted whether his head were | 


so much in his sleep? 

** Never mind,” thought he; ‘‘I must consider how the business of 

the day should be transacted, for I am now one of the diplomatic agents 
of the French Republic ;” and he looked at himself in a small and broken 
iece of mirror. ‘* Let mesee,” he continued ; ‘* whom shall I announce 
it to first? The minister or my mother?” 
But neither of them was destined to be the first recipient of such 
great tidings; for the consultations between the writer in periodicals 
and the secretary of legation were interrupted by a knock at the door. 
On his granting the required permission to come in, an elderly and not 
very prepossessing female appeared. She was the portiére, and she 
had charge of all the furnished rooms in the house. Among the many 
lodgers, Anatole was her favourite. Indeed, her tender sympathy was 
often rather burthensome than otherwise to the young man, for she 
seemed to have taken a peculiar fancy to him, and her attentions were 
often quite overwhelming. 

‘**I came to see if monsieur wanted anything,” said she, in a nasal 
tone, ‘* as it is much later than his usual hour of rising.” 

“Thank you, Madame Bonnet ;” and Anatole was springing from 
his bed, when he suddenly checked the impulse, on seeing that she was 
still in the room. 

** Je me retire par respect pour les mours;” said Madame Bonnet, 
making a desperate attempt to look modest, as she approached the door. 

** Madame Bonnet !” 

‘** Monsieur !” 

“Do you know of a tailor who would be willing to provide me with 
some clothes, and wait a little time for payment ?” 

** Dame !—voyez-vous, monsieur—c’est que —ne sachant pas—enfin—” 

** You do not know of any one, Madame Bonnet ?” 

‘There may be some such, dans Paris, monsieur; but I could not 
take upon myself to recommend a tailor to monsieur—my personal ex- 
perience—— ’ and Madame Bonnot again endeavoured to get up a blush 
of female innocence. 

The fact was that the portitre would have found no difficulty in re- 
commending a iailor to Anatole, but she was not quite sure how far it 
might be prudent to recommend Anatole toa tailor, for, however much 
she preferred him to her other lodgers, still she had a keen eye to 
business. 

** You see, Madame Bonnet, I have been named secretary of lega ion, 
aud I am at a loss how to present myself to the minister to-day,” 

“Oh! monsieur, c'est tout-&-fait une autre affaire. Je m’en charge. 
Et j espére que monsieur agreera trés humbles felicitations.” 

** Thank you, Wadame Bonnet.” 

‘** And will monsieur leave my house 

Every portiére calls the house she has charge of her own. 

** | suppose so, Madame Bounet.” 

Madame Bonnet put the corner of her apron to her eyes, and Anatole 
thought he heard her weeping. He was beginning to be affected by the 
honest attachment of the good creature, when she asked, between a sigh 
and a sob— 

“Un pantalon, monsieur, ou deux?” 

“Oh! one will do for to-day, Madame Bonnet.” 

‘** And monsieur will pay the arrears of his appartement.” 

Every little room in Paris, however miserable it may be, is an ap- 
partement 

“* wost certainly,” replied Anatole. 

** Well, I shall go to see about your clothes. Dieu! quel chagrin !” 
and Madame Bonnet disappeared, after another sigh that would have 
capsized a seventy-four under sail. 

Se soon returned, however, with a protégé of her own, who was in- 
deed buc the ninth part of a man in frame as well as by profession. 

Suffice it to say, that everything was arranged very much to Ana- 
tole’s satisfaction, though certainly still more to that of the little tailor 
and Madame Bonnet, fur they shared the spoils. Anatole left his lodg- 
ings that day, as different an outward man as he was inwardly, from 
what he had been when he was only tweaty-four hours younzer. He 
presented himself and his note to the minister of foreign affiirs; all 
was right in that quarter. He next repaired to Versailles, and there 
he was, indeed, happy. 

“I knew it would be so,” said Madame de Salis, when she had heard 
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the great event; ‘* you co ld not be long unknown to the government. 





Your merit must be acknowledged and appreciated at last.” 





«In truth, my dearest mother,” answered Anatole, “if my father’s 
ring had not been known, you might have waited some time before | 
would have been ;” and he rel .ted to her how his nomination had taken 
place to the best of his recollection. 

Great was the astonishment, many were the expressions of admira- 
tion, and deep were the thanksgivings of the Madame de Salis. 
She even shed tears of gratitude to her selfish and heartless husband, 
and blessed his memory, forgetting, gentle soul! in the one fact of the 
ring, the long years of grief he had entailed upon her. She kissed her 
son over and over again, praised him, admired him, thanked God for 
him ; and scarcely had she ceased, when she began again. 

They dined together. The fatted calf had been killed for the occa. 
sion, in the person of an old hen, which had laid her an egg every morn- 
ing for breakfast from time immemorial ; and tough and dry was the old 
hen. But she ate nothing: her Anatole was before her, and could she 
think of anything else when he was there? 

And then she would not rest until she had seen him comfortably 
nestled in his own little cot. She hoped his pillow was not too low; 
she tucked in the bed-clothes, wished him good night, kissed him, wished 
him good night again, burst into tears, prayed for him, blessed him, 
and then tucked in the bed-clothes again. At last she left him to sleep ; 
but during the night Anatole felt more than once that she was near 
him, and he heard the door of his room softly shut. Happy Anatole, 
and happy, happy mother ! . 

N ext, Sime the leave-taking in the morning, for it had been arranged 
at the Ministére that he should be in Lon ton on the following day. 
Extensive had been the preparations for his journey; provisious for a 
week had been got ready for him to take on the way ; and at length she 
appeared with her parting gift, a new bible, with metal clasps, and 
white, blue, and green ribbons to mark the places, having a gilt heart, 
or cross, attached to each of them. She gazed at his face of admiration, 
with child-like delight aad satisfaction : she kissed him and blessed him 
again and aguin. Something more appeared—a packet of papers, care- 
fully tied together with a pink ribbon ; it contained his baptismal certifi- 
cate, her registry of marriage, anda detailed account of her relatives in 
England, which she had herself drawn out with the greatest nicety, and 
to which she had added sundry marginal notes, carious, explanatory, 
and instructive. Opposite the name of her first cousia, the Duke of 
Strattondale, for instance, now a man of five-and-forty at least, appear- 
ed the interesting information that his beautiful fair hair fell in Loag 
ringlets down his back ; and Lady Jane, who had died, a grandmother, 
some time since, figured in this anachronistic document, as wearing a 
white frock and trousers, with a blue sash. Time was nothing to Ma- 
dame de Salis; her own heart was still young, and warm, and pure, as 
it had been when the gay young officer of the empire made a speculation 
of marrying her to pay his debts with her portion; she could not grow 
old in mind, and in truth she still was a child; she thought not, there- 
fore, that others had changed, and the memory of what had been the 
golden age in her life, before she married, was fresh in her as that of 
yesterday. 

One last embrace, and he was gone. 

‘‘ God bless and keep you, Anatole, my sweet, good boy!” muttered 
she, as the train moved on. Whenit was nearly out of sight, she 
called to him to write to her often; and, after it had gone at least two 
miles on its way, she was still bending down to listen to the rumbling 
sound of the wheels, and the sputtering and snorting of the engine. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It was one of the fine days of early spring. Incessant rain and a 
degree of cold, quite unusual! at this season of the year, had, for some 
time back, so provokingly interfered with the daily plans of every one, 
that a sudden and unanimous rush into the open air seemed now to have 
filled the parks and other breathing organs of the monster, London. 
St. James’s Park, which is one of its great lungs, literally swarmed 
with people of every age and class. There were children and nursery- 
maids, perpetually obliged to run after each other; invalids slowly 
dragging along their feeble limbs, in the strange delusion that they 
were taking exercise ; men of business, with careworn faces and hurried 
steps, pacing to and fro, as if every minute, of which they defrauded 
their offices and counting-houses, was a direct embezzlement of the 
capital entrusted to their care; guardsmen and dragoons, with fierce 
moustaches and clanking spurs and sabres, staring milliners and govern- 
esses out of countenance, and evidently penetrated with the conviction 
that this was a more fitting and agreeable field for their prowess than 
Chillianwallah ; authors, with thoughtful eyes and pale cheeks, passing 
an hour in search of health after having laboured through a studious 
forenoon, and perhaps a sleepless night, in the fatiguing chase after 
truant ideas ; and, finally beneath officious parasols were to be seen old 
ladies attached to ribbons, at the other and of which Lilliputian lap- 
dogs gaily took their airings. But none of these various eatities, which 
seemed to have been brought back to life by the vernal sua, after har- 
ing hardly vegetated in a state of torpor through a tedious winter— 
none of these moths and butterflies, which appeared to have just emerg- 
ed from their chrysales with renewed vitality, wore an expression of 
such calm, complete, and almost philosophical enjoyment of the season 
and the day, as the row of mild and stately cows which ruminated be- 
hind the Admiralty, amid the stalls and tables of their respective sel- 
lers of tresh milk. Their apparent beatitude was occasionally distur- 
bed, itis true, by some tiny wag of three or four years old, who indulged 
in the intense delight of pulling their tails as he passed, or by a hoop 
which may have gut entangled among their legs, when it had run faster 
than the little feet could follow it ; but were not these dun and brindled 
beauties of Alderney and Ayrshire most amply compensated for such 
annoyances by the soft and white hands of the sweet little girls, with 
deep blue eyes, and with glossy curls of fair and silken hair waving 
down their backs, who had promised not to cry for cakes when they 
passed the confectioner’s shop in Cockspur-street, on condition that they 
should be allowed to pat the cows? 

It was four o'clock when two gentlemen descended the steps from 
Carlton House Terrace, and crossed the parade-ground. The elder of 
the two was leaning heavil yon the arm of the other ; and, as they walked 
slowly along, he spoke with great earnestness and considerable volu- 
bility. He was listened to with evident deference , and the subject on 
which he talked must have beea of some importance to his hearer, 
for the latter seemed to devote his whole attention tu the words which 
fell from him, and to fear lest any one of them should be lost. 

As they proceeded thus, they were overtaken by a person who rode a 
powerful and high-trotting black horse, followed by a groom on @ more 
spirited and better bred animal. The rider of the first pulled up when 
he saw the gentlemen, and bowed to them with marked respect. : 

“* There are news from Canada, this morning, Sir Richard,” he said. 

‘* Indeed ! Has anything occurred ?” ' 

«* Some disturbance, it seems, but we have no official despatch, and it 
does not appear'to be serious. The report has got abroad. However, 
we know nothing as yet of the particulars or of the causes, a 

** They are not difficult to conjecture,” muttered the person who ha 
been addressed as Sir Richard; but, as if anxious to avoid discussion, he 
interrupted himself by saying, ‘‘Allow me to introduce my son to your 
lordship;” and, after they had bowed to each other, the heavy black was 
again put into a quick trot. oj inhi s 

“N an Frank, this might just suit our purpose, said his father ; 1 wl 
are you thoroughly acquainted with all the bearings of the case? hed 
there is no greater mistake than that of speaking on & subject whic 
you are not perfectly master of, and more especially when it is a maiden 
speech. Ah, there is Lord G-uffe stopping at the private entrance of the 

olonial Office,so that Mr Hippez will not go down to the house until they 
have consulted about the Canada intelligence. Now, if you think you 
can risk the first impression by an attempt n this affair, you would do 
well to write hima note, informing him that you mean to put the question, 
‘Whether or not the Governor-General of Canada has acted on instruc- 
tions from the Colonial Office, with regard to the bill for indemnity of 
losses suffered in the rebellion?’ which, if I am not much mistaken, will 
be found to have some connexion with the last news.” 

“I think I might try it; and at all events, I would still have the 
Parliamentary Oaths Bill to fall back upon,” replied the young man. 

** Yes, by all means. Do you write the note as soon as pssible, and 
as they cannot have sufficient documents from Canada—I mean ostensi- 
ble despatche:—as I dare say they have received full particulars in 
their private letters they are so fon of, they will avoid a discussioa of 
the question, and you will then have more confidence to undertake the 
subject which you have prepared.” . : 

‘But if this Canvla affiir,” remarked the son, “ is of so little im- 

ortance, would it be well to appear to make much of a trifle ? and woul 
it not look as if you wished to attack the ministry, which is not your 
game at present? Besides, I fear the putting me forward to do it, in- 
stead of doing it yourself, would injure you in public opinion. . 

«« My dear Frank, the Canada news must be important ; Gruffe mus 
be thoroughly informed, as he would not have mentioned anything “ 
me which he does not sce daylight through.” 

** Yes, but he said it was not serious.” 
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« And for that very reason,” replied Sir Richard, “I say itis. But 
to return to what you said about my attacking the cabinet; I think 
something of that kind has become necessary now, for there has been 
too much talk of late about my having joined them, and I must recov- 
er my neutral position. Perhaps a little later in the session, I shall 
even be obliged to get up something about Ireland, but we shall see. In 
the mean time, a little spurt from you willdo no harm. On the Oaths 
Bill, however, whatever you may do about the Canada question, take 
care that you support it.” t y : 

The young legislator, having assented to his father’s suggestions, 
which were dictated by his old experience, both in the senate and in 
the cabinet, now left him to put the plan into execution, and, saying 
that they would meet at the House of Commons, he entered the low and 
yaulted passage which leads through a part of Whitehall into Downing- 

eet. 
> young man went into the waiting-room of the Colonial Office, 
and, seating himself at a table on which writing materials were prepar- 
ed for the use of those who had business to transact, he commencad the 
composition of his first note as a member of parliament, for he had 
lately been elected, and had taken his seat in the preceding week. Sev- 
eral gentlemen were walking about in the passages and the waiting-room, 
occasionally looking cut at the window, or whistling a tune, or examin- 
ing o map of New South Wales, which graced the wall on one side, and 
formed the pendant to a sheet almanack on the other, with an imposing 
front view of Osborne House above it. They seemed to have been 
waiting some time, and the new comer felt glad that he had seen Earl 
Gruffe enter the office, as he thought that their patience would not now 
be much longer taxed. Their number was destined, however, to be in- 
creased. for he heard the question put to the messenger in the passage: 

« Can I see Mr. Hippes now ?” 

« Don’t know, sir.”’ was the reply. 

« Will you be good enough to take this card to him, and say that I 
am waiting ?”’ 

When the messenger went up stairs, the applicant for an interview 
with Mr. Samuel Hippes entered the waiting-room, and threw himself 
on a chair with a deep sigh. The youthful member of parliament look, 
ed at him: he was a man still young, though verging on middle age- 
pnt appearing older than he really was on account of a haggard mien 
of fixed despair, painfully indicating that great mental suffering was at 
work within. Yet his pale and agitated countenance bore no expre:sioa 
of shame or of an uneasy conscience; for a proud curl of the upper lip 

and a scornful frown conveyed the image of a man who was struggling 
against persecution and injustice. The observer resumed his occupa- 
tion with the inward conclusion that one of the many victims of official 
want of principle and good feeling, and one of the numerous living proofs 
of the disunion of honour and policy in the administration of public 
affairs, now sat before him. 

The messenger returned, and said that Mr. Hippes was not at the 
office. 

** Did he receive the letter I left this morning ?” 

“ Can’t say, sir.” 

** But you took it upstairs yourself, and you told me that you had left 
it on his table. He must have received it.” 

* Very likely, sir.” 

‘* Has he been at the office since then ?” 

** Yes, sir, he has.” 

**And did he not say at what hour, or on what day, he could see 
me? Did henot tell you that I might call again ?” 

** No, sir.” 

The unfortunate man turned on his heel, with his eyes starting from 
their sockets, and his fists clenched; he pushed his hat violently over 
his forehead, and rushed into the street. 

Poor Somerville !” said one of those who were waiting to another 
standing near him. ‘Sain a really should see him, for he was 
not in fault. What can he find to say to his wife now? This will kill 
her. How many children has he—do you know ?” 

«Three or four, I believe,” answered the other. 
reinstate him ; but I’m sure they won’t.” 

“They never do,” rejoined the first, ‘“‘ however much a man may de- 
serve it, and however free from blame he may have been; unless, to be 
sure, they are forced to do so, by influential connexions. But poor 
Somerville has none, and he is irrevocably ruined, and his family left 
to starve, in order that those above him may not be exposed.” 

The débutant in political life was grieved and oppressed by the tragi 
scene which he had wignessed, and he felt an ardent ambition rise with- 
in him to attain high office, while he avowed that, if such were his des- 
tiny, no Somerville should leave him unheard and in despair. 

He had finished his note, in the mean time, and as he had heard the 
messenger Say that Mr. Hippes was not at the office, he told him, when 
he gave it to him, that it was of an urgent nature, and that it was de- 
sirable that the gentleman to whom it was addressed should receive it 
before he went to the House of Commons. 

“ What name shall I say, sir ?” 

“Mr. Francis Pitt ; as he is not here, you would do well to send it to 
him without loss of time.” 

The messenger disappeared, and Mr. Pitt left the Colonial-office. 

The former had not been two minutes absent from the waiting-room, 
when he returned with the greatest precipitation, Calling for Mr. Pitt. 
He asked the bystanders where he was, as Mr. Hippes was anxious to 
see him, and was waiting for him. But Mr. Pitt was gone ; and the other 
expectants laughed bitierly, while one of them muttered between his 
teeth, ‘“* Poor Somerville !” 

_ He was pitied by strangers ; but he had been deserted by his imme- 
diate superiors in office, who should have supported him, and he was 
harshly repulsed at head-quarters, when he should at least have been 
listened to in his own defence. He had fallen into an embarrassing po- 
sition, without being in any way to blame, and, instead of standing by 
him for the vindication of what was right, they feared lest they should 
be dragged downwards by him. They left him to fall alone, and would 
do nothing to help him up again. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Truvy one of the best qualities that the world can boast ofis, that, in 
certain circumstances, it always acts in a certain manner ; so that none 
can be deceived by it, excepting through their own ignorance. In the 
rising, there is utter selfishness ; in the risen there is obdurate indiffer- 
ence ;and in both, there is unjust condemnation for those who are less 
selfish and less indifferent than themselves. But these are facts which 
are generally learnt by sad experience, and which it is the characteristic 
of @ generous disposition to doubt, until they are forced upon credence 
by the chilling hand of adversity. 

Had Mr. Somerville known them, he would perhaps have shrunk from 
Tisking his position in life for the sake of principles, which are rarely 
Sppreciated ; but this had been his last illusion. He had now lost it ; 
and it is a dire waking, when one feels that there never can be sleep 
again. He had acted as he thought was right, regardless of the dangers 
Which he knew he must incur ; he had hoped to do good, notwithstand- 
8 that it must be at the expense of much unavoidable annoyance to 
Te ; but he had never contemplated the possibility of his being 
he ndoned by his colleagues and superiors, and perhaps traduced for 
a ues attempted to act uprightly, and dared to be what they were in- 
—_ eof becoming. To prove themselves to be in the right, it was 
perp that they should assert that he was in the wrong. Their state- 

Were believed. He was not allowed to justify his conduct. He 
could not but succumb. 

In hia despair he adopted a new philosophy, and decided that the only 
oe oo . this —s the absence of evil ; ergo, man should 

ope o i 
that can pr chor wertthie — . ble advantage, but eschew everything 
deqeseie sn had not been avoided by him ; and he was now in as 
solely on his — 200 4s can well be imagined. His family depended 
for them Pmt ions, and he could not leave them to seek a livelihood 
ones be.dennadl eee Where he was he could — nothing. Whitherso- 
hed, iatdoed, bean cook met by an eg ere of censure ; and his conduct 
been guilty ofthe halages — not be crowned with success, for he had 
ness to policy. rime of preferring truth and straightforward- 


There is a serious and would 
b : ~be reasonable species of n , talked 
Y serious and would-be reasonable people, who can only say common 


0 Some 2 rtunes of some dear friend 
she eeoee =a wen sre commented on, which never fails to demon- 
the met — actorily to them, if not to him, that they have all been 
ey ca a“ ah necessary Consequences of his own folly or misconduct. 
much Mien os be expected to do ®nything to assist him, however 
ey talochin the — nore 80, for it is a hopeless case ; and the more 
ut if they had be eeper he will fall. _, Phis is a convenient philosophy. 
ter? Pp A een placed in his position, would they have acted bet- 
in Whi a aps not half so well. Yet we must wear the ragged tissue 
ch the world spins its judgments ; we must assume the garb that 


** They ought to 








is fashioned for us, and be content to appear under colours which, all 
false and contrary to justice and charity as they may be, are the livery 
of ill-success in life. It clung to Somerville like the envenomed garment 
of Alcides. 

We are taught to believe that adversity does us good, and that it is 
necessary for the improvement of our moral character and for the fur- 
thering of our gradual progress towards perfection. This has been the 
maxim of many centuries ; it has descended from Socrates to the prea- 
cher of the sermon we heard last Sunday, in an unbroken line of dog- 
matical tradition. But weare not, now-a-days, so apt and ready to 
receive as axioms such solemn and plausible commonplaces as our fa- 
thers were. We view things, as the world grows older, in a more prac- 
tical light, and we must have every-day experience to stamp our belief 
with the seal of plain and palpable truth before we admit a theory, how- 
ever hackneyed, to be correct. ; 

Much and uninterrupted prosperity will, doubtless, corrupt and har- 
den many hearts; but has it that effect on all, or even on the general- 
ity ? Occasional misfortunes will, undeniably, tend to draw some minds 
from an over-great attachment to sublunary objects ; but are there not 
others, and very many too, who are borne down and hopelessly soured 
by ill-success in life ? Are there not discontented and complaining 
spirits which are softencd and improved by unwonted prosperity ? 
Wild beasts are tamed by kindness alone ; and are there no human 
wild beasts ? 

Kither extreme may correct or debase the evil tendencies of man’s 
nature ; and their respective effects must depend on individual charac- 
ter. Let not the exceptions be mistaken for the rule ; and let sweeping 
clauses, therefore, be abjured. The most safe and unerring principle 
will ever be, to prove our worthiness to attain or continue to enjoy 
prosperity, by endeavouring toraise others from adversity, rather than 
by leaving them to be improved by it, for we know not what influence 
it may exercise over their souls. Andis this not eonsonant with the 
divine precept, which fell from the lips of the great Master of the only 
true and infallible philosophy, “‘Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you ?” 

Thus it is with human nature ; but official nature is formed of other 
clay : and failure in public life, from the agency ofits most predominant 
causes, is as invariably productive of direct and immediate deteriora- 
tion of intrinsic worth, as policy is hostile to the existence of a desire to 
make the great and salutary influences, with which high office is in- 
vested, beneficially available. We cannot my the heroism of resig- 
nation in the majority of such cases, and the fortitude of Anatole de 
Salis in bearing repeated disappointments, as hedid, is more uncommon 
among men than the fierce despair of Somerville. 

As for the conduct of Louis Napoleon, it was, indeed, a rare exception: 
that of the colleagues and superiors of the English employé under 

epee was such as is but too frequent in the annals of official 
ife. 

Job! Job! there is a deep and solemn lesson in thine example, and a 
bitter one, though not less true, in that of thy friends ! 





THE “ COMMENTARIES OF CH SAR” 
CONSIDERED AS APOCRY PHAL. 


IMPROBABILITIES IN THE RELATIONS OF HIS CAMPAIGNS IN GAUL AND 
BRITAIN, 


IT. 

The perusal of history, which in so many respects is useful to form 
the mind, the manners, and regulate the conduct of men by the prece- 
dents and truths which it should convey to them, fails perhaps more in 
these purposes in the History of Wars than in any other respect. It 
may amuse by the lively and well-turned description of sieges and bat- 
tles, and is, doubtless, much adapted to maintain that love of country 
which it was the policy of governments in all times to foster, and the 
chief object kept in view by the historians of antiquity in all their re- 
lations; bat, whatever may have been the intent and desire of the his- 
torian, its instruction rarely extends to a satisfactory detail of those 
specialities required by the military reader who would penetrate be- 
yond the surface, and who leoks for a more comprehensive and sequent 
detail than the ordinary or general reader. In the perusal of his- 
tery also, as in the oral relations of every day, the number of those 
whe find it easier to believe than to examine (and the proportion in the 

is great), surrender themselves but too unanimously to repre- 
sentations made, oft times, with slight knowledge of the subject, or un- 
der the influence of passions, interests and views militant to truth and 


— 


pying the position at Befort, the strength of which may, doubtless, be 
known to many of our travelled readers, and which he would have 
deemed quite sufficient against an aggressive movement on the part of 
the Romans, without pushing any of his forces farther, where he could 
less conveniently support them. The defence and siege of towns were, 

moreover, not in the regular line of business of the nomadic Germans, 

who dwelt not beneath roofs, but under tents, like the Arabs of the 

desert, and occupied themselves solely in the culture of grain sufficient 

for their immediate exigencies and in securing pasture for their herds. 

Those who know the topography of Besancon and its environs, will 

readily comprehend that it was a position much less calculated for de- 

fence than that of the neighbourhood of Befort, and such as Ariovistus, 

with his hordes, would less think of maintaining than the latter ; which 

he doubtless and more reasonably took up, and which presented advan- 

tages so great that Cesar did not dare attack him at once; but in order 

to dislodge him, was obliged to turn him by inclining to the left, mak- 

ing a great circuit through Lorraine. 

Before we proceed, we will consider for one moment what Cesar tells 

us: respecting the morale or War Metaphysics if we may be allowed 
the expression of Roman soldiers, while at Besangon; anticipating to 
take the field against the Germans. It is a rich emanation from a man 
like Cwsar, one which we recollect took us much aback when a lad, as 
something passing strange of soldiers, and Romans too. How indeed 
reconcile the terror, craven fears, and pale despondency, that we are 
told seized upon the recently victorious Roman legions, veteran soldiers, 
eenturions, cavalry officers, and as Othello would say, “ Pioneers and 
all,” at the bare hearsay of the prowess and stature of the Germans? 
and this not even on the eve of battle, when their morale might have 

been broken down by preceding defeat, fatigue, and privation, but while 
feasting ‘‘in clover,” the enemy miles away. That the whole Roman 
army should have been so lost to every sense of manhood as to shew 
fear, shed tears, and make their wills!/ in anticipation of meeting 
them they came to meet, is too subversive of all a too over- 
charged ; and leaves the admiration, the mental worship that we are 
taught to have of Roman virtue (in the Roman not English sense) all 
abroad. The celebrated 200 journeymen tailors of London, raised in 
the wars of Marlborough in eight days, would have blushed for the he- 
roes and demigods of our classics! They blanched not when sent to 
Germany, yet as “Elliot's regiment” there, deserved a Cwsar’s pen 
more than his then lachrymose crack 10th Legion. If Casar wrote 
these things, we would ask : wherefore? ' ; 

We return to the pending contest. Having encamped his legions 2000 
paces from the camp of Ariovistus, Cesar is informed that the Germans 
will not fight before the new moon, and Cesar like a well-bred gentle- 
man having respect for their religious prejudices, allows the moon to 
change to suit the combative propensities of the enemy, nor even at- 
tacks him till the day nezt after. ‘* Postridie ejus die.” What a lesson for 
the captains of modern times! Blush shades of Frederick and Nepo- 
leon, if shades can blush. Wellington, Gough, Sir Charles Napier, 
learn yet the courtesies of Czesar’s wars. 

The Roman General disposes of his legions in order of battle on three 
lines, and together with his auxiliaries, marches straight upon the camp 
of the Germans, who compelled thereby to issue from it, marshal them- 
selves in separate bodies of Nations at an equal distance from each 
other, and to deprive themselves of the means of flight, enclose them- 
selves with the waggons in their rear, where they place their women, 
&c. Encamped thus at 2000 paces from the Germans, and his army 
thus drawn up in order of battle before his entrenched camp, must 
have required for three lines of infantry, with the cavlary and aux- 
iliaries, preserving the distances then usual from one line to the other, 
a space of more than 1000 paces in depth. Supposing Cesar therefore 
to advance 400 paces more, he would have been nv more than 600, or 
we will say twice that number from the camp of the Germans. In 
such case then, how or why did Cesar allow his enemy to defile out 
of his camp, and form under his nose with such ceremonious regulari- 
ty? Surely no general of moderate ability would have allowed such a 
manceuvre to be carried out in all its detail, without attackit him 
at once, while defiling from his camp, and in that disorder, incidental 
to and natural to suppose to all ill-disciplined troops. It is wholly im- 
probable that Czesar would have committed so gross an error, and thin, 
must have taken place in a very different manner from that we read in 


the Commentaries. 
In this war as in’ that with the Helvetians and other German nations, 
sd, that Caesar had to contend not with armies 


it will be readily anders 1 
of disciplined trdops, but merely with barbarous tribes encumbered 
e Romans fell upon them in their 


with their families and herds. 





justice. In the present day, this arises more frequently from a repre- 
hensible apathy, than from a defect of those faculties with which men 
have in all times been gifted in various degrees, but which are now 
more generally developed by culture, and whose more frequent self- 
exercise would not only defeat the possibility of their becoming the 
tacit perpetuators of representations and notions, adverse alike to com- 
mon sense and their collective interests, but rescue them from the im- 
putation of delivering themselves mind and hand-bound as those of the 
middle ages, to the impositions of historians and teachers who have ac- 
quired an overestimated repute at the hands of a more limited and less 
perspicuous public. 
To some Names, nevertheless, and to their honour, during the last 
quarter of a century, the world is much indebted for several noble and 
successful efforts to rend the thick veil that hung over events and cha- 
racters of the past; for letting in upon them that light which was 
either wholly denied to them, or admitted through a tortucus and sus- 
icious medium by the passions of contemporary writers. It is devout- 
y to be hoped, that such influences will with every year be more ex- 
tended, since we yet see so frequently the majority carried away b 
the torrent of a general prejudice or popular notion: and difficult as it 
may be to resist, where so many individual and class interests call to 
join in with the cry of those to whom the many look for opinion, coun- 
tenance, and patronage, yet as the public acquire perspicuity, a better 
estimate of the Past will be obtained ; and a better security for the 
Future, against the empiricism or false shewings of those who take 
upon them to give nations their history whether civil or military. 
eanwhile the consolation remains to us that was spoken in Caesar's 
time, applicable to the present as when Tully expressed it: ‘* Opinio- 
num commenta delet Dies, Nature judicia confirmat’’—Nature’s truths 
are confirmed by time, while groundless opinions are eventually effaced. 
“Give me more Light,” said Goethe as he left this world—and how 
— did he not express in that last mortal yearning of his fleeting 
soul! 

Proceeding to the examination of Cesar’s campaigns against Ariovis- 
tus, King ? of the Teutons or Germans; a feat considered by Rohan as 
worthy of the highest eulogies, and displaying a rare evidence of mili- 
tary Genius; we will deal but shortly with it. 

Ariovistus, as we previously observed, had established himself in the 
most fruitful part of Sequania, at the head of a large body of his coun- 
trymen, who after the custom of the nomadic nations of those days, 
pushed onward by the human tide that flowed in irregular yet constant 
motion from the northern and eastern wilds of Europe, sought like the 
Tartar hordes of later times « temporary settlement in fatter pastures, 
and levied tribute in natura upon the indigenous inhabitants of the 
land they had occupied, and its surrounding districts. 

Great merit is assigned to Cesar by the writer of the Commentaries, 
or more correctly speaking, Cesar, since we are told he is the au- 
thor, is made to give himself great credit for getting the start of the 
German Chief by seizing upon Vesontio (Besangon), the chief town of 
Sequania, where as we have observed a great store of provender had 
been laid up, and where he met with no resistance on the part of the 
inhabitants, who were naturally enemies to the Germans. Considered 
in a Strategic point of view, however, there would indeed appear no 
striking merit in a General of less ability than Cwsar doing the same ; 
nor did Ariovistus evince any preconceived intention of throwing troops 
into that place, to prevent Cesar entering Alsatia, nor even of advan- 
cing so far. Even after three days’ march upon Ariovistus, when Cesar 
learns that the Germans had marched three days before upon Besangon, 
Cwsar arrives there before him—takes up his quarters there for a few 
days, — his army with all necessary provisions, and is seven 
more days marching from Besangon to turn Ariovistus ; requiring a 
circuitous flank march of forty miles to effect this, through an — 
country: on which seventh day, Cesar first ascertained that the Ger- 
man is about four miles off. Hence Ariovistus never contemplated 
taking position at Besancon. Though the text does not tell us so, yet 
other data do; Ariovistus and his people had been already located thir- 
teen years in the country, previous to Cwsar’s advent ; having entered 
Gaul seventy-two years before Christ; and if his object had been to 
possess himself of that town, he had had ample time to be beforehand 
with the Roman General while he was engaged in the war with the 
Helvetians. Restricting himself rather to the defensive, ashe did with 
much greater probability ; he would have contented himself with occu- 





eneampments where they slaughtered or made captive all they found 
in the enclosure, which formed the enly place of refuge for those poor 

eople, but which by no means sufficed to resist any enemy somewhat 

etter skilled than themselves in the art of war. We do not see with 
Rohan, that Cesar efiected anything so extraordinary in his dispositions 
either to bring about, or in the battle; numerous examples might 
be cited in proof of this opinion, and in the detail as given in the text, 
of the first onset of the belligerent armies, the same unprofessional 
incoherence in order of relation, time and action, betrays the pen of 
one uninitiated *‘ in the craft,” so frequently evinced in passages of the 
Commentaries as handed down to us, and which in our humble opinion, 
refuse all rational application to the pen ofa Cesar. We cannot re- 
frain from allusion to the following. Referring the reader to the text, 
he will find that, 

As soon as the signal to was given, the Romans charged the enemy with 
great vigour, and ca bey * ey warmly, that they did not. allow Ro- 
man Legions room (or time) to throw their javelins, which obliged the latter to 
have immediate recourse to their swords. 

Here a rational and positive act is detailed, embodying well the idea 
of the onslaught of the serene in their customary > wae Bevang that is 
with intervals of Cohort’s length, and that of the Germans marshalled 
in order of battle by nations, or in deep and serried masses. This, if 
the sequel did not come in so much out of order in relation, tactical 
time, and place, would be quite satisfactory, and to our mind vay 
leading to the result brought about by various tactical incidents, w 
may be presumed. Here, however, follows a disarranging and unmili- 
tary but, ‘ At Germani”—but the Germans forming themselves quick- 
ly into a Phalanx according to their custom, receivedthe charge with 
firmness (the charge with the sword to wit), when several ee 
soldiers leaped upon the phalanx, pulled away their shields with their 
hands, and wounded them from above, by which means the left wing of 
the enemy was routed.—Did then the latter act of the Roman soldiers 
not constitute part of their first charge when, “ signo dato, 
fecerunt ”: and that the enemy met that attack with such sudden vig- 
our that the enemy could not cast their javelins, but were obliged to 
draw their swords? Were not the Germans in the Phalanx formation 
before this ? Would not Cesar have previously to this moment of rela- 
tion informed us in the first phrase, of the enemy’s formation, ifhe con- 
sidered that particular so necessary? Would he not as a military nar- 
rator, rather have said, our soldiers charged the enemies’ Phalanx with 
great vigour—or, and these received them in Phalanx so warmly, &c., 
&c.? Or, if the Germans assumed the Phalanx formation only at the 
™ ment the Romans were upon them with their swords, the Germans 
did that which was inconsistent with the notion Cwsar has previously 
impressed upon our mind of “ their extraordinary knowledge of the art 
of war” and gave the Romans the advantage of assailing them, in the 
(with the best troops) always somewhat unsteady moment, that of as- 
suming a new formation. In point of fact we are led hereby to doubt 
that, the Phalanx in the rigid sense we are taught to believe here im- 
plied by the writer, was the formation of the Germans, any more than 
of the Helvetians on the former occasion. The undisciplined masses 
of the barbarians, each individual of which was doubtless armed and 
fough: as best suited his taste and ability, formed rather unwieldy and 
motiy battalions of great depth, than serried and steady Phalanxes 
bristling with the redoubtable pike. 





GOSSIP FROM A LONDON CORRESPON DENT—24th MAY. 

Tue Frencu anv Encusn Quarret.—l am happy to think that 
nothing will come of this alienation between the government of this coun- 
try and of France, and that it is merely a case of “I bite my thumb, 
sir.” It has answered the purpose of the French Ministers, and diver- 
ted public attention from the alteration of the electorallaw. Our Min- 
isters have not profited by it, however, as the abuse of them by the 
press, in consequence of the affair, has been more violent than ever ; 
and in both houses of Parliament, they have got a quantum suff. of in- 
dignant questioning—Lord Brougham was particularly rabid last week, 
and they say that he nearly shook his head off, as an outward token of 
dissent from Lord Lansdowne’s speech, it not being ‘ the thing” for 
him to say anything more, after the Lord President's explanation. The 
“explanation” of last night is generally consi-lered satisfactory ; andI 
believe that if the Jimmes had not, for reasons best known to itself, writ- 
ten as fiercely as it had against the Whig Foreign Secretary, they 
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would have taken a different colour, in the eyes of the British public, 
although no doubt great soreness exists at Paris, and /a perfide Albion 
is rated soundly. As for Mr. Finlay and the “ hybrid Jew,” Don Pa- 
cifico, being the teterrima causa—that is all moonshine. Reasons more 
potent dictated the movement. ’ 
Tue Universitigs.—Much stir is now being made about reformation 
of our two venerable universities—Oxford and Cambridge. John Bull's 
known love of ancient institutions, and his hatred of change, will in 
this instance have to melt a little, and a modification according to cir- 
cumstances willensue. Somebody said that Oxford and Cambridge 
ought to be the most learned places in the whole universe, as 80 much 
learning was taken there, and so little brought away! Throw them 
open as they used to be, and they will resume their pristine splendour. 
Rawways.—Railways are now lifting up their heads a little, as 
ple find that a depreciation of 60 per cent. as compared with consols, 
is @ * leetle” extravagant. Still they are not much sought after ; and 
their great power and monopolizing effect create sundry jealous heart- 
burnings, particularly since the recent decision of Baron Alderson, to 
the effect that Railway Companies are not responsible for illegal acts 
done by their servants. One consequence of this decision has been that 
a respectable individual, named Day, (who had been illegally imprison- 
ed by the officers of the Eastern Counties Railway Company, for having 
refused to pay second class fare on the ground that, thoug he had ta- 
ken a third class ticket, he had been put into a second class carriage 
because there was no room in the third class carriages) failed lately in 
an action against the said company, after being put to great expence. 
Sir George Grey has, since, confirmed this view of the law. 
Increasinc Demanp ror Encuisn Coar.—The wealth of England, 
as is well known, is principally derived from its minerals, and mainly 
from its coal, the demand for which is much increased by the railways 
and steamboats recently called into existence on the continent. W 
is still the chief fuel for all purposes in Europe (Great Britain ex- 
cepted); but, as the forests are fast disappearing, the “ black dia- 
monds” of this little island are more and more in request, in propor- 
tion as wood is every day becoming scarcer and dearer. It is established 
that the want of it is beginning to be felt even in Prussia and Poland ; 
hence the demand for English coal is becoming greater and more con- 
stant, and the least interruption of the supply, whether from natural 
or political causes, creates the greatest embarrassment, as was exem- 
plified during the recent blockades of the Elbe and of the Prussian 
ports. The traffic of some of the Railways of Northern Germany was 
very nearly suspended. 


Errect oF THE Late AnT1-Faee-Trapve DemonstRraAtions.—It is, 
I believe, pretty gencrally admitted that the Protectionist party has 
rather lost ground by the recent violent debate, in which Mr. Chowler, 
or Jolah, was so distinguished. Many of the party regret the violent 
expressions used ; and as for the Whigs and Liberals, they repeat with 
joy Moore's well known distich :— 

Ask the Tories’ advice, and whate’er they advise— 
Do just the reverse, and you're sure to be wise. 

Sprain anv THE Spaniarps.—The accounts from Spain seem more 
hopeful, and we may perhaps yet see the resurrection of that noble 
country, and in many respects high-minded people. Fallen as the na- 
tion is, | never knew an individual Spaniard who was not a gentleman, 
and who did not behave like one. I have known many of them during 
their temporary exiles in this country, and am glad to have done so. 
As a specimen of what they can sometimes do, I will mention the history 
of a Spanish friend of mine, which story I can vouch for. He was the 
son of a Spanish senator of distinction, who was obliged to take refuge 
here some eighteen years ago. The son worked quietly and patiently 
in a merchant's office here, at a small salary paid him for his services 
asclerk. On the renewal of hostilities, seeing an opening for his par- 
ty, the youth returned to Spain. I then lost sight of him for about 
twelve years, till one day I saw a letter written by him to his former 
employers, informing them that he had risen to the command of a regi- 
ment of Hussars, and was then aide-de-camp and private secretary to 
Espartero, the Duque de la Vittoria. Shortly after this, came Espar- 
tero’s downfall and his flight to this country ; in his train came my for- 
mer acquaintance, who, without any railing at fortune or sighs over re- 
verses, again applied for and obtained employment in a merchant’s 
office as Spanish correspondent, at £100 a year,althowgh he would have 
been weicome to board, lodging and maintenance iw the house of Espar- 
tero, which you may remember was a very choice one in the Regent’s 
Park. Circumstances again occurring to permit of his resuming his 





in order to afford any explanation they might wish to hear from me.” 
He ‘Lord Palmerston) said he concurred in the course the French Am- 
bassador meant to pursue. The next morning he (Lord Palmeston) beg- 
ged M. Drouyn de l’Huys would communicate to his Government the 
substance of the explanation he had given him, and he furnished that 
gentleman with certain of Mr Wyse’s dispatches to lay before his Go. 
vernment, having previously marked certain passages which he deemed 
important. Sostood things on the Thursday, when he (Lord Palmers- 
ton) was questioned inthis House. In the first place, he could not have 
expected in the ordinary course of things that the letter of General La- 
hitte would be read to the Assembly—(Cheers)—even before the As- 
sembly was in possession of the documents connected with the transac- 
tions to which his letter related. It certainly never entered into his 
(Lord Palmerson’s) mind, that such a course of proceeding would be in 
any case adopted ; but he was also justified in thinking that the explana- 
tions he had furnished would, if they did not remove any dissatisfaction 
the French Government felt, at all events tend greatly to modify their 
feelings and lead to fresh explanations. Now, at the very moment, he 
(Lord Palmerston) was giving his answer, the French Minister must 
have been assigning to the French Assembly reasons for the return of 
M. Drouyn de l'Huys. Now, he would ask any man in that House who 
had any just appreciation of the interests of his country, and of the 
position of a Foreign Minister in that House, whether he should not 
have been guilty of the greatest indiscretion if he had proclaimed to the 
House the contents of that letter when he had hoped the misunderstand- 
ing had ceased ?-—(Loud cheers.) He would give a further justification 
of the course which he took; it was dictated by an earnest desire to 
avoid and soften if possible anything like angry feelings on the part of 
the French Government, which must seriously prejudice the character 
of the relations of the two Governments. 

Now, the letter itself required that he should make some observations, 
because that le'ter charged her Majesty’s Government, and especially 
him (Lord Palmerston), as the organ of that Government, with having 
broken faith with the Government of France, inasmuch as it asserted 
that, contrary to the negotiations of Baron Gros, as controlled by the 
acts of Mr. Wyse, coerceive measures were resumed. The papers already 
in the hands of many Hon. Members showed that the functions of Baron 
Gros were not suspended by any act of Mr. Wyse, but by the act of 
Baron Gros himself ; and that Mr. Wyse, so far from giving instruc- 
tions to suspend him, had expressed a strong desire that he should be 
continued. He (Lord Palmerston) thought the papers would show that 
even after Baron Gros had comunicated to Mr. Wyse that his functions 
were suspended, and his mission for the moment wasput an end to, Mr. 
Wyse, so far from taking advantage of the earliest opportunity to have 
recourse to coercive measures, made a proposition to Baron Gros, which 
if it had been accepted, would have satisfied those claims, the principles 
of which were not in dispute, and have left untouched, or subject to 
further discussion, any particular points on which differences of opin- 
ion had arisen. Baron Gros’s request to Mr. Wyse was—‘ Refer to 
your Government instructions, as to the point of difference which has 
taken place; retain in your possession the vessels which yeu have in 

ssession, but abstain from taking any more.” After the functions of 

aron Gros had been suspended Mr. Wyse said, if the Greek Govern- 
ment would send him (Mr. Wyse) a sum which he thought was the 
just amount of compensation due for the losses of Mr. Finlay and M. 
Pacifico,—if the Greek Government would send 180,000 drachmss, and 
would accompany that with a letter, stating that that sum was in full 
satisfaction ofall the claims mentioned in his (Mr. Wyse’s) note of the 
17th January, with the exception of M. Pacifico’s losses resulting from 
the destruction of his documents, he would then, what? Put the country 
in statu quo? No. He (Mr. W.) would immediately release all the Greek 
merchantmen, and give freedom to the commerce of Greece. That would 
have been a very just arrangement for the Greek Government. By that 
arrangement the terms of the letter of apology for the insult offered to 
the British, and also the arrangement for the settlement of Pacifico’s 
other claims, would have been left to be settled at a future time. Baron 
Gros replied to Mr, Wyse that he was no longer the official mediator, 
but that he would recommend the adoption of those terms in his private 
capacity. 

That was on the 24th, and on the morning of the next day Baron 
Gros informed Mr. Wyse, by a private letter, that it was probable that 
the British Minister would before evening receive that sum of money 
and the desired letter. On this understanding Mr. Wyse had suspended 
the resumption of coercive measures, and it was not until five o’clock 
on the same day, when the money and the letter had not arrived, that 
he again gave orders for the resumption of coercive measures. They 





‘comparatively brilliant position in Spain, he a second time exchanged 
the pen for the sword, and taking ave of his London friends, reap- 
peared in his military capacity in Spain, where his high abilities and cor- 
rect knowledge of English render him a great acquisition to the govern- 
ment. 

ComPpARATIVE Expenses oF Livinc in France anv ENGLAND.— 
One of the effects of the more constant communication between this 
country and France has been to equalise prices. I believe that in all 
necessaries (excepting always house rent) a Briton lives as cheap as a 
Gaul. Fortunately for the Englishman, as heis more carnivorous, 
butcher's meat is actually cheaper here, if you take into account, that 

cannot buy the same quantity of substance and succulence for so 
Tiette in Paris, as in London. Bread is row soldin many of our provin- 
ces as low asa penny per lb. Vegetables are perhaps dearer here, by 
the difference of carriage, but we are less graminivorous than our 
neigh bours. 


——_ > 


Kupervial Parliament, 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 
House of Commons, Thursday, 23d May. 


On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 

Lord PAL“ ERSTON rose, and suid he felt, in consequence of what 
had passed on a former occasion in that House, with regard especially 
toan answer which ke had felt it his duty to make to a question put to 
him by his Right Honourable Friend the Member for Manchester, it was 
due to himself and the House to make some explanation.—(Cheers. ) 
His Right Hon. Friend on Thursday last asked him, if he rightly re- 
membered bis question, whether there was a perfectly good understand. 
ing then existing between the Government of France and her Majesty's 
Government in regard to the affuirs of Greece.—(Hear, hear.) He stated, 
as far us he could recollect, that the French Ambassador had left London 
the day befure—that he had beencharged by her Majesty’s Government 
with explanations to the French Government—that the chief object of his 
going was to give the explanation himself in person, and that he also hop- 
ed nothing would arise out of the matter to disturb the friendly rela- 
tions which existed between the two Governu.ents.—(Hear, hear.) Now 
about that time there was read in the French Chamber, by General La- 
shitte, a letter recalling—no, that was not the proper term to apply to 
it—ordering the French Ambassador's return. — Hear, hear.) It was 
thought by many persons, in and out of the House, that there was some 
inconsistency between that letter and his answer, with regard to the 
transaction itseif—it was thought, indeed, that he was endeavouring to 
suppress something that the House and the public had a right to expect 
from him.—. Loud eries of ‘Hear, hear.”) Now what ed in regard 
to the circumstances was this ; A difference of opinion had arisen between 
the Government of France and the Government of her Majesty as to the 
affairs of Greece, and the previous few days’ proceedings which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had taken in relation to that dispute—in fact, the 
difference of opinion arose out of the manner in which the affair had been 
terminated between England and Greece.—; Hear, hear.) On the Satur- 
day previous to this was the first opportunity he had had of receiving the 
dispatch from Greece and communicating it to the French Ambassador. 
On the Vonday morning the French Ambassador came to him for the 
purpose of entering into a discussion of the dispateh, but, in consequence 
of his being summoned that day to give evidence before a Committee of 
the House, he requested him to come the next morning.—(Hear, hear.) 
The French Ambassador did come the next morning, on the Tuesday, 
and they went at great length into the dispatch which had been receiv- 
ed from Athens, which was red to him, and he explained to the French 
Ambassador the views of her Vajesty’s Government on the subject, and 
told him that her Majesty's Government did not think the course they 
had adopted ought justly to give any ground of offence to France.— 
(Hear, hear.) The coversation was long, and the French Ambassador 
left him at rather a late hour, stating that he would return the next 
day. At twelve o'clock on the Wednesday he accordingly came again, 
‘and in the course of the conversation which then ensued the French 
Ambassador read the letter which he had just received from Gen- 
eral De Lahitte—,Cries of ‘‘Hear, hear.”) That letter expressed 
the conditions on which the French Ambassador was to return to 
France. The French Ambassador said ‘ to-morrow the papers will be 
presented to the Assembly, and to-morrow there may be a discussion in 
that Assembly, and it is my duty to beat Paris before the Chambers meet 


were therefore justified in saying that it was certainly not Mr. Wyse 
who put an end to the mission of Baron Gros, or that he had refused to 
allow coercive measures to be suspended. Mr. Wyse considered that 
Baron Gros had voluntarily withdrawn himself from his mission. And 
he (Lord Palmerston) thought that the French Government were en- 
tirely mistaken in supposing that there was any departure from the 
clear understanding that it rested with Baron Gros, and not with Mr. 
Wyse, to put an end to his functions as mediator. As to the second 
question, giving credit to Mr. Wyse for having judged right in his 
opinion that Baron Gros had withdrawn himself from the mission—and 
he (Lord Palmerston) certainly thought he was right—as to the second 
question, whether the point upon which they differed was one in which 
it was right for Mr. Wyse to refer to his own Government for further 
instructions, and in the mean time to allow matters to remain in statu 
quo, it was clearly understood that although the English Government 
accepted the good offices of France, it was for the purpose, and with the 
hope, of obtaining that satisfaction which it had already begun to en- 
deavour to obtain, and it was at the same time clearly understood that 
this Government could not consent to abandon any one ofitsclaims. And 
that there was no misunderstanding on this point was perfectly plain 
from the dispatches of M. Drouyn de l’Huys which were already pub- 
lished, he sagem. from authentic sources. In these despatches M. 
Drouyn de l’Huys clearly laid down what he understood to be the limits 
of the mediation of Baron Gros. He was not to enter into any negotia- 
tions which at all touched on the principle of ihe demands of this Gov- 
ernment, nor to enter into the sums which had been fixed as a satisfac- 
tory compensation to be obtained. The good offices of Baron Gros were 
not to be employed on fixing the amount of these sums in any cese un- 
less they were not expressly stated by this Government. The princi- 
ple of our demand was contained in six articles transmitted to the 
French Government, in which were advanced the claims for compensa- 
tion for certain Ionians who had been ill-treated at the hands of the 
Greeks; and also for the claims of Mr. Finlay and Pacifico. On the 
16th of February M. Drouyn del’Huys wrote to say that the question 
to be settled was one which would not at all infringe upon the principle 
of the British claims. In a dispatch of the 22d of the same month he 
again expressly repudiated anything that would seem to be a negation 
of the claims of the British Government; and he there remarked that it 
only remained to be settled what should be theamount of the indemnity 
to be granted to Pacifico and Finlay. On the 22d of March he also re- 
- the same, and laid down what he understood to be the extent of 

r. Wyse’s powers. It was distinctly understood by that dispatch, 
that the Portuguese claim should be a separate question, and should 
remain to be afterwards settled. 

There appeared, however, to be some misunderstanding at Athens on 
the subject, and on the 8th April M. D’Lhuys wrote another letter to 
General Lahitte, in which he explained to the French Government that 
if any difference of opinion should arise between Baron Gros and Mr. 
Wyse as to the compromise which the negotiator proposed relative to 
the only points they had to examine, then, and only then, would Mr 
Wyse and Admiral Parker have to consult with their own Government. 
Some doubt it appeared, then arose between Baron Gros anid Mr. Wyse, 
and the former intimated that he would withdraw from the negotiation. 
The question then came to this—did the matter upon which this doubt 
or difference of opinion arose, form one of the points which the negotia- 
tor had to settle,or not? He thought he (Lord Palmerston) had clearly 
shown by the extracts he referred to that it was clearly under- 
stood between the two Governments that the only points which 
the negotiator would have to examine were those paving, reference to 
the amount to be given to Mr. Finlay and M. Pacifico. Now it seemed 
that the negotiation broke off not on those points, but on the question 
whether the Greek Government was or was not to make an engagement 
with the view of not only examining into the losses of M. Pacifico, but 
of agreeing to pay him the amount of any loss which it might be proved 
he had sustained by the instructions of his Government. Baron Gros 
had not only agreed on the 16th to the Seems, but had actually 
consented that there should be a deposit of 150,000 drachmas, as secur- 
ily for the fulfilment of the negotiation. The only difference of opinion 
between him and Mr. Wyse, on that occasion, was that Baron Gros con- 
tended that the deposit should be held jointly by Greece and England, 
Mr. Wyse, on the contrary, contended that the security should he de- 
poses in the Bank of England, or, if Baron Gros preferred it, in the 

ank of France. Baron Gros, however, consented to take the matter 





into further consideration, but he afterwards altered his opinion, and 


said he was not satisfied that the claims of Pacifico were deserving of 
any serious consideration. Mr. Wyse showed his instructions to Baron 
Gros, and said he could not deviate from them, but Baron Gros appeared 
to have actod on an erroneous impression produced by a dispatch of M. 
Drouyn de l’Huys, and a difference of opinion having arisen between 
the two negotiators, the negotiation was accordingly broken off. Baron 
Gros had originally proposed that the ships, with their cargoes, should 
be restored in the same condition as when captured. Baron Gros having 
withdrawn his proposal, Mr. Wyse withdrew his; but Mr. Wyse having 
learnt in the meantime that the Greek Government was collecting 
statement of its losses through Portugal, with the view of setting them 
off against the claims that were made upon Greece, he thought it right 
at once to discountenance any such demand.—(Cheers ) Throughout 
the whole negotiation Mr. Wyse had insisted upon the principle being 
admitted that M. Pacifico had: aclaim upon the Greek Government, but 
he had never disputed the right of Greece to an inquiry into the validity 
of the amount claimed. It, however, had mattered not to her Majesty's 
Government what the amount was, whether it was 1/., 10/., or 20/.; 
but were it ever so small her Majesty’s Government felt it to be a 

int of principle to support the claims that were made.—(Hear, hear.) 
| sam the very first it was established as a point of principle that the 
Greek Government was justly liable, and that principle throughout 
the whole negotiation was never disputed nor departed from.—(Hsar, 
hear.) 

He had now stated generally, and he hoped explicitly, the circum. 
stances which led Mr. Wyse to break off the negotiations (Hear, hear.) 
He need not say that every occurrence which was calculated to sus- 
pend the friendly relations which had hitherto subsisted between 
France and England must be a source of deep and painful regret to her 
Majesty’s Government. Cheers.) He hoped he had said nothing—he 
was sure it was not his wish or intention to do so—that was at all cal- 
culated either to increase the misunderstanding or to throw any obsta- 
cles in the way of its speedy settlement. (Cheers.) He was not without 
hope that when this question came to be calmly, dispassionately, and 
clearly investigated by the French Government, it would at once see 
that there was not the slightest ground for its seeking to interrupt its 
communication with a friendly power like England, and he therefore 
could not resist the hope that the discussion now going on between the 
two Governments might tend toa result satisfactory to both sides. 
(Cheers.) He had already stated that he should be sorry to say any- 
thing that could standin the way of a speedy settlement of this question, 
and he had only to add a hope that it would not be agitated in that 
House until it was known how the discussion going on between the two 
Governments would terminate, but, however, should it be necessary 
now to speak upon the subject, he should hope that no Hon. Member 
would say anything or express himself in a manner that was at all cal- 
culated to affect the feelings of France or its Government. It wa: the 
anxious desire of her Majesty’s Government to cultivate the most friend- 
ly relations with Franee—it was quite immaterial to thetn who were the 
men who composed the Government of France. They did business with 
the Government as it existed and was recognised by the country, and 
none other did they negociate or hold communication with. (Cheers.) 
In conclusion, therefore, he could not help expressing a hope, that what- 
ever the Government of France might think of the real matter at issue, 
at least it would do her Majesty’s Tovecnment the justice to admit that 
there was no ground to complain ofa want of good intentions on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government towards them, or any wish to with- 
hold that respect which it was the duty of her Majesty’s Government al- 
ways to extend towards them. (Cheers. ) 

After some observations upon this statement by Sir J. Wausn, 

Lord Manon complained that the papers had not been sooner deliver- 
ed to members, who were not yet in a condition to form a jadgment 
upon the question. 

Mr. Smyrue admitted that the statement of Lord PALMERSTON was 
. masterly one, but reproached his policy with jealousy and distrust of 

rance. 

Mr. Henry Drummonp considered the explanation of Lord Patmer- 
STON satisfactory. 

Mr. Disraexireeommended the House not to ratify the statement of 
the noble lord until the papers had been considered. Hedid not think 
it necessary to discuss the affairs of Greece ; nobody supposed that they 
were anything but a pretext ; some cause which was not stated existed 
far this demonstration. There were singular omissions in the ‘* master- 
ly statement” of the noble lord; it contained no allasion to the Conven- 
tion of London, nor to the position in which we were placed with respect 
to Russia, nor to the islets of which so much had been heard. He would 
confine his view of the case to its narrowest issue. The French Govern- 
ment had desired to mediate, but Lord Paumerstown had studiously 
avoided mediation and arbitration. Having accepted, however, the good 
offices of France, Her Masesry’s Government should have acted cor- 
dially, sincerely, and frankly ; whereas the evidence showed that they 
had not done so: if they had, the catastrophe would not have oc- 
curred. 

Lord J. Russexn said, Vr. DisRAEwt had failen into a series of er- 
rors. With respect to the Convention of the 18th of April M. Gros mide 
the announcement which, as Mr. Wyse considered, put an end to his 
functions as negotiator on the 23d, and the intervening four days were 
not sufficient to influence in Greece the con luct of the British and French 
negotiators. Lord Joun explained the information of which he was in 
possession when he gave the answer to Mr. Disraexi on a former uight, 
and observed that in every future discussion of this subject he should 
feel it to be his duty to take his share of responsibility—as head of the 
Government he considered himself to be mainly responsible : and that 
if there was any explanation or proposition they could make to the 
Freuch Government, consistent with the honour of England, which would 
remove the misunderstanding and restore harmony, there was no effort 
— Her Masesry’s Government were not prepared to make for that 
object. 


-oa—_———_ 


INDIA. 

A mail has arrived bringing news from Bombay to the 17th of April. 
The following is a summary. 

The most important incident of the fortnight over which this news 
extends has been the announcement of the entire extinction of all hopes 
of the introduction of railway communication into Bengal for the pre- 
sent, the sum of 1,000,000/. (the limit of the guarantee) being consider- 
ed inadequate to the construction of a sufficient length of line to yielda 
paying traffic. It is expected that the construction of the first section 
of the Bombay Railway, the only undertaking of the kind now extant 
in India, will be commenced at the close of the approaching monsoon. 

Another atrocity has been committed by the Affreedies near Kohat. 
Dr. Healy, of the Bengal army, lately posted to the 1st Punjab Cavalry, 
now stationed at Kohit, was proceeding to join that regiment by the 
cistern pass, which was sapposed to be still open, whea on the 20th of 
March, with a few miles of Kohat, he was set upon by the hill men, his 
groom and grasscutter killed on the spot, and himself 80 severely 
wounded that he died immediately after reaching Kohat, whither he was 
carried by Captain Daly, who went to look after him with @ party the 
moment he heard of the attack. The fatal wound was 4 gash in the skull 
eight inches long. 

The true cause of the Affreedies rising is stated to be as follows. The 
Affreedies have from time immemorial been allowed to receive salt at 
the rate of four maunds per rupee. The Board of Administration or- 
dered that they should be supplied at 4 rupees per maund! This, at Co- 
lonel Lawrence’s request, wus lowered to 1 rupee per maund—making 
them pay in salt-tax more than was allowed for keeping open the road, 

A detachment of the Bengal army, consisting of a wing of the 10th 
Native Infantry and two guns, has met with a reverse in Oude; they 
had been ordered to aid the King of Oude’s forces in coercing a refrac- 
tory Zemindar, who had taken refuge in a fort named Beitah, where he 
successfully resisted tne attack of the combined forces. Our loss con- 
sisted of Lieutenant E. D. Elderton and 10 men of the 10th Native In- 
fantry killed, and 25 wounded ; of our artillery, 11 men and 1 gun; an 
70 men of the King of Oude’s troops The pete lost only eight men, 
and evacuated the fort during the night of the 29th of March. 

Sir C. Napier has been much indisposed, but his energy as a reformer 
appears undiminished. He has lately issued a General Order on the 
subject of the very numerous applications for leave of absence made by 
officers during the hot weather, refusing to allow officers to be away 
from their men in that season except in case of illness. Ia confirmin 
the sentence of @ court-martial held on a field officer, who had eatere 
into a correspondence concerning an order issued by a superior author- 
ity, instead of at once obeying it, Sir Charles remarks, “‘ those who ima- 
gine this army is a debating society will find themselves very much mis- 
taken.” PS 
The Nizam’s dominions were in their usual state; the rest of India is 
tranquil. 
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An error in excess occurred in the distribution of the Scinde prize 
money; the overdrawn amount has been ordered to be refunded in six 
monthly instalments. It is stated that Sir C. Napier’s share of the sum 
to be refunded will amount to 20007. 

Mr. Hamilton, the Resident at Indore, has been most fully and hon- 
ourably acquitted of the charge preferred against him by his assistant, 
Captain Harris, whose conduct ip the matter is most strongly condemn- 
ed by the Governor-General. Captain Harris is dismissed from his civil 
appointment, and remanded to his regiment. 

ive of the native subordinates of the Sudder Court at Agra have been 
tried, and convicted of corrupt practices, and sentenced, three to four 
years’ imprisonment, one to three years,’ and one to two years 

Cholera has broken out with virulence in the European Artillery 
barracks at Bombay. The second battalion of Artillery, now in these 
parracks, are to be moved thence into tents pitched for them on the es- 
planade of the fort. ; , ; 

Lady Dalhousie accompanied by Major Fane, Aide-de-Camp, and Dr. 
Grant, passed through Mecrut on Wednesday, the 3d inst. er Lady- 
ship arrived at Mussoorie on the 6th of April, and thence will march 
across the mountains to Simlah. The Governor General left Calcutta 
on the 15th inst. for the Upper Provinces and Simlah. His Lordship and 
guite will proceed in carriages drawn and pushed by bearers. 





CHINA. 


The past month has been marked by two conspicuous events. The 
Emperor of China died on the 26th of February last, having survived 
the Empress Dowager, whose decease was recorded on the 23d of the 

revious month, only thirty-three days. He is succeeded by his fourth 
or eldest surviving son, a youth nineteen years of age, who will reign 
under the title of Sze-hing. v 

The present event is likely to cause important changes, both political 
and commercial, in our relations with this empire, as it will probably 
pring Keying, hitherto the principal guardian of the heir apparent, 
into a more influential post in the Cabinet, if not at once into the Pre- 
miership. We mast, however, reserve all speculation upon these mat- 
ters for the present. Meantime we may remark, that the legalization of 
the sale of opium, both as a source of revenue in helping the new Gov- 
ernment through its formidable financial difficulties, and towards set- 
tling a long vexed and dangerous question, will probably be one of the 
first measures submunitted tu the new sovereign. 

The death of the Emperor Tau-kwany is said to have been hastened, 
if not caused, by a fright be received during a recent conflagration with- 
in his palace. ’ 

The second affair we have to record is the capture of three piratical 
vessels by her Majesty’s steamer Reynard, on the 23d instant. It occur- 
red at the entrance of the bay, and within sight of the western poe of 
the city Victoria. Three junks and fourteen prisoners were brought 
in. The latter are waiting their trial at our next criminal sessions, and 
have been identified as part of the gang of pirates, who captured the 
informants’ fishing boats and murdered part of their crews off Macao 
the week before. Se is indeed a pleasing feature in the new régime, not 
only that the Chinese Commissioner points out to us the resort and gath- 
ering of pirate fleets, and entreats the co-operation of our flag, but even 
a solitary act of piracy cannot now becommitted within a circle of tifty 
miles without information of the fact being immediately conveyed tothe 
Hong Kone Government, if any one of the victims is left alive to carry 
the tale. 

It is reported that Shap-en-tzei, and several of his followers, have 
surrendered themselves to the Commissioner, and have not only received 
free pardons, but rank and office, fur future service to Government ! 
The report, we learn has been fully authenticated. 

Two treading steamers, one English and the other American, have 
been prohibited from carrying cargo in Canton river. This is looked 
upon by the representatives of both powers as a breachof treaty on the 
part of the Chinese au h rities, and pending the settlement of the ques- 

tion, the steamers are lying on demurrage. 

We regret to announce that the population of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghae are suffering from a severe famine, consequent 
upon the late innundations.— Over/and Register, March 29. 

—_——_—_———___ 

Tue WorKING OF THE PROPOSED Frencu Exvecrorat Law.—-The 
French Ministers have made @ bold stroke in the National Assembly to 
abolish universal suffrage and substitute a sort of taxpaying household 
suffrage, and to effect iia, such a manner as to disfranchise a very 
great number of the Republican party. They propose a bill to **modify”’ 
the electoral law. Its main conditions are—a three. years residence, 
attested by tax-receipts ; with disfranchisement of all convicted 
of * rebellion,” vagrancy, and several other offences. To comprehend 
the full effect of this measure, it must be remembered that the 
French working classes of the towns are habitually a moving race,—the 
institution of the ‘*coaprgaonage™ being perhaps doth aciruse anda 
consequence of that disposition ; that the workpeople in many trades 
are obiiged to have certificates of their conduct in employment,—which 
certificates have often been tampered with by the police, to the molesta- 
tion of workmen who tovk an active part in politics ; and that ‘*permits” 
are necess:ry to pass from one town to another,the want of which ipso- 
facto constitutes the traveller a vagrant, while the utmost necessity 
for employment fails to extort the permit, so that destitution will some- 
times force the workman to defy the law: also that, under pretext of this 
compound law of vagrancy, large numbers of ‘‘vagrants’’ have been re- 
moved from towns duriug elections, to lessen the numbers of the Socia- 
list or Democratic votes; finally, that a Democratic insurrection woull 
have the effect, under this bill, of disfranchising a// the opponents of 
the existing Government who could be convicted of rising. Remember- 
ing these facts, the reader is in a position to perceive, not only how 
readily such a bill may cut off two or three millions or more from the 
present constituency of France, but how it would disfranchise precisely 
the bulk of that party which is arrayed against Ministers. It is cer- 
tainly the coolest attempt ever made by an ascendant faction. Will the 
Republicans consent to be disfranchised ? will the coalition that now sup- 
ports Ministers be able to coerce and subdue the Republicans ?—for it 
Mist come to that. — Spectator. 


Pusuisuers Bewane!—In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday 
the 6th ult., Mr. Cockburn applied for a rule calling on Mr John Mar- 
Tay, the publisher, to show cause why a criminal information should 
Not issue against him for publishing in the Quarterly Review an article 
libellously imputing to Count Pulszky an actual ageacy in the crime of 
the marder of Couat Latour during the insurrection of Vienna in 1848, 
aula subsequent participation in the act of distributing the price of 

ood. The article was alleged to refer generally to Hungarian refu- 
gees now in London; aad affilavits were made that Count Pulszky was 
Specifically indicated by the distinctive reference to “ persons not oaly 
Pr pati into the chief houses of our gentry, but into the drawingrooms 
ry Ministers, and from time to time blazoned in the morning papers 
ol ered guests at their country-houses.” Count Pulszky is the 
of ds rede who was received into the drawingroom of the Marquis 
Raikes Oren and a visitor to the Marquis at his country seat. Mr. 
meade side and a writer of leading articles in the Glode newspaper, 
pr : Mavite of their belief that Count Pulszky was the person meant ; 
Conn ? a of Lansdowne was ready to make a similar affidavit. 
tine he ulseky swore that he left Vienna with his family, for Hungary, 
said “4 before the occurrence of the events in Vienna in which he is 

a ave shired; and he swore that all the statements regarding 
oulbitaa'e phe uatrue. The Court thought the affidavits were 
ola A lent to establish that Count Pulszky was the person 
: there was not, indeed, the smallest doubt that he is an in- 


nocent and honourable man: i j ; 
swered by the affidavit he ae BOO sr ls Reta 
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ANORA BROAD WA Y—Now open every evening for 
P a = FA of ITALY Boos Broadway, corner of Walker-strest, the fre; 
Moving Panoramic Mirror of Italy, re a tour trough that beautiful and classic . 
embracing Northern, Central, and thern Italy, pa:mted by 8S. B. Waugh, Esq., from 
sketches taken by himself on the spot, during @ lony residence in that country. Commencin 
every evening at 8 o'clock ; Wednesday and Saturday uf.ernoon at 3 o’:lock. Tickets 
cents; children under 12 years of age half price. 





DIED, at Mount Hope, Waterville. Waukesha Co., Wisconsin, oa Wednesday, the 29th 
day of May. Maata, wife of Dr Ricnarp M. Mees, and eldest danghter of the late James 


Keeler, formerly of Albany, N. Y. and this city, aged fifty-four years and fifieea days. 
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To Corrtsponpents.—We have made application for a copy of the log in question, and 
will publish it, if we can. 





The regular weekly European mail came to hand on Thursday, by the 
R. M. Steamer America, Capt. Shannon ; she anchored in this port ata 
very early hour on that day, having left Liverpool on the 25th ult. 

As we anticipated, last Saturday, the breach between Great Britain 
and France does not appear to be either wide or irreparable; and as 
we also anticipated, Lord Palmerston has made one of his able 
specches, that seems to have set him right with the major part of his 
auditors and the public. The voluntary statement of his Lordship in 
the House of Commons, made on its reassembling after the Whitsuntide 
recess, will be found above, and we commend it to the notice of our 
readers. It is comparatively unimportant, that it has not found favour 
with the Times, whose columns often contain, side by side, the most 
bitter diatribes against the Foreign Secretary’s policy, and the most 
virulent abuse of those who would oust him from office; for, with all its 
bullying and inconsistencies, that powerful journal can scarcely be 
calleda party one. Whilst, neither the French nor the English govern- 
ments are really disposed to quarrel, some feasible mode of patching 
up the difficalty, and satisfying the offended dignity of France, will pro- 
bably be arranged, although, at the latest dates, a complete reconcilia- 
tion had not taken place. Meantime, our convictions of last Saturday 
are strengthened, that inthe withdrawal of the French Minister from 
London, the minimum of offence was really given to our own Govern- 
ment, whilst the maximum was paraded before the National Assembly, 
for reasons exceedingly obvious. Lord Palmerston did not expect, and 
had no right to expect, the disingenuous course pursued by General 
Lahitte, which we gladly see has failed in Paris to produce the intended 
effect. M. Thiers andsome of his Anglophobist friends can at any time 
partially revive a dormant feeling of hostility ; but the conviction gains 
ground in France, that England has not meddled, or desired to meddle, 
with the internal politics of her neighbour, and that all parties and 
classes desire to cultivate a friendly relationship between the two coun- 
tries. The promptness with which successive charges in the govern- 
ment of France have been recognised by that of England must have 
produced its effect; and it may be set down as a fact, that neither Ledru 
Rollin in scheming for Socialism, nor the Duc de Bordeaux if he dream 
of a legitimate restoration, takes into serious account the chances oj 
British intervention. Lord Normanby would remain in Paris, whether 
the head of the government were decked with the bonnet rouge, or the 
Imperial crown. 

Asin Paris, so in London, the feeling of alarm soon subsided, in proof 
of which it is only necessary to hint at the three per cents touching 96, on 
the day before the America sailed. If the absence also of the Russian 
and Bayarian Ministers from Lord Palmerston’s official banquet created 
some unéasiness, the public must have been re-assured, when they found 
those representatives of absolutism again taking their places in the 
world of fashion. On the 14th ult., the day of the French Ambassador 
leaving London, the Duke of Devonshire gave one of his princely /étes, 
at which neither of the above named functionaries was present. On the 
22nd, another assemblage of rank and fashion was held at Devonshire 
House, and we notice, in the list of visitors, the Ministers from Russia 


—— 
ult. She was accompanied by Prince Albert ard her youthful family, 
now seven in number. In topics of minor interest the week is unusu- 
ally deficient. 





The excitement produced in Paris by the return of M. Drouyn de 
l’Hoys—poor little expedient for diverting French attention from more 
important matters—very soon subsided ; and the Assembly and the 
press bave settled into earnest discussion of the prodigious change in 
the Constitution, proposed by the new electoral law. The discussion 
was commenced on Tuesday the 21st ult,, when the question of urgency 
was a second time tested bya vote, and carried by 441 against 229. 
This remarkable attempt at curtailing political privileges (so called at 
least) is not to he narrowed down to the bounds wherein the re-actionists 
would confide it. Partly in self-defence against the active inroads of 
Socialism, partly in the hope of thwarting honest Republicans, and 
possibly with a view to working out a return of Monarchical institu- 
tions, the present government, and the seeming majority that backs it, 
would represent their measure as intended solely to repress the viciously 
disposed portion of the community. General Cavaignac, who cok, 
and would again—if necessary—take arms against the andténioak 
rabble, was the first speaker against this inroad on the Constitution. 
The General is a man of so much political weight and of such personal 
character, that his opposition to the measure may be considered as im- 
portant—more so than that of Victor Hugo, who in one of his flashy 
orations almost proclaimed universal suffrage to be the perfection of 
human blessings, the summum bonum of existence. Many, ay nine- 
te nths of his hearers, wished, without doubt, that they had not hailed 
it two years ago, for they have found it a very pestilent sort of a benefit. 
Nevertheless, the attack on it at this juncture seems altogether inde- 
fensible, and is a tacit proof that the Assembly itself does not repre- 
sent the feeling ofthe country ; why otherwise should it strive to modify 
its own formation? The suppression of ultra-republican journals by 
prosecution, fines, and imprisonment, seems more active now than in 
the days of Charles X. Confiding altogether in its vast military pre- 
parations, and in the perfect state of readiness in which it holds its 
physical force, the Government, through its organs and its abettors, 
appears to dare the disaffected to a contest, which the latter, taught by 
bitter experience, are resolute in declining. We ourselves believe uni- 
versal suffrage to be a snare and a delusion; and we can scarcely 
regret that its working in France should so soon have proved its absur- 
dity: yet it is impossible to look without some indignation upon the rapid 
change that has taken place in the opinions of those who have risen 
into power through its means, and would now retain power by its anni- 
hilation. 

There are many rumours afloat of restorations and alliances. A 
league between Russia and France is currently talked of; and though 
perhaps there are no means so direct to the personal aggrandizement of 
Louis Napoleon, such a junction could have no solid basis, and if ar- 
ranged could scarcely endure. Russia is represented by her Czar, an 
individual of colossal power—France, despite all attempts at fettering 
her, is represented by Public Opinion: between the two there can be 
no cordiality. Thwarted in Constantinople and at Athens by the pre- 
sence of Great Britain, the Emperor Nicholas might swallow his aver- 
sion to revolutionary France, and volunteer to aid her in a war with 
England, by way of avenging himself; but what possible benefit could 
accrue to France, by yielding to so unadvisable a project? Schemes 
indeed exist on paper, by which the map of Europe is to be reconstructed; 
but we confess we look upon their realization as utterly impossible. 
Wounded national vanity, and other causes, will often occasion disputes 
between Eng!and and France; but the best security for peace between 








and Bavaria, and the Charges d’Affaires of France and Austria. Ru- 
mour says, however, that the Czar and the Emperor of Austria have 
testified to Lord Palmerston their wrath at the course he has pursued in 
Greece, by an intimation that henceforward British subjects will not be 
permitted to become resident in their Imperial dominions, unless they 
formally waive theirrights to British protection. Such a threatcarried 
into effect might produce some inconvenience to commercial and trading 
interests; but the despotic powers would findfew British suvjects wil- 
ling to accept such terms. 

On the night following Lord Palmerston’s explanation, he underwent 
another attack from Mr. B. Cochrane, who, fresh from his travels on 
the Continent, brought the foreign policy of his Lordship under the 
consideration of the House of Commons. The charge was that Lord 
Palmerston’s intermeddling, especially through the agency of Lord 
Minto in Italy, had been productive of disastrous consequences, and 
had brought the British name into disrepute. There was nothing like 
a debate, nor in fact was any motion made. Lord Palmerston, in re- 
plying, asserted, and we believe him, that Lord Minto’s errand was to 
stave off and not to stimulate revolutions. It would have been wiser 
to have done nothing ; but one must recognize as laudable the desire to 
aid in preserving the internal tranquillity of minor States, even by the 
questionable mode of negotiating between subjects and sovereigns. It 
is probable that Lord Minto’s peripatetic philanthropy really did more 
harm than good. 

Another effort was made by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, on the 28rd 
ult., to damage the character of Sir James Brooke of East India cele- 
brity, and to stigmatise the naval officers who have recently done good 
service to mankind, by castigating the pirates of the Eastern Seas. 
The occasion was in Committee on Naval Supplies, when a vote for 
miscellaneous charges was before it, that included the customary 
‘‘head-money.” The case had been fully gone into, at London Tavern 
spouting clubs, and also before the Admiralty Court at Singapore. The 
latter did not exactly agree with the former, but as it decided legally 
that the claim was valid, the House of Commons set at naught Mr. 
Cobden’s sympathy with the pirates, and outvoted him by 145 to 20. 
It is difficult to convince some men against their will. Ina preceding 
summary of the news from China, mention is made of the pirates being 
at their old tricks in the immediate neighbourhood of Hong Kong. 
They met their reward ; but will perhaps find an apologist in Mr. 
Cobden. 

Turning to India, we regret to notice farther trouble in the Upper 
Provinces, and the melancholy death of another British officer. The 
difficulty of dealing with the mountaineers is no slight one; but the 
case is in excellent hands. The reader is particularly advised to read 
and ponder on another of Sir Charles N apier’s forcible modes of speech, 
which is recorded under the head of India. He hit many more per- 
sons than those he particularly addressed ; the civilized world seems to 
be turning itself into a huge “ debating society.” Sir Charles’s health 
has occasioned some uneasiness. Our Indian empire cannot spare 
him yet. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria has entirely recovered, and left London 





for her marine residence at the Isle of Wight, on Wednesday the 22nd 


jd 


‘venturers having abandoned their enterprise. 


them is their mutual intepest im.preserving it. 

On the 22nd ult., at Potsdam, an attempt was made to assassinate the 
King of Prussia. A sergeant of artillery fired a pistol at his Majesty, 
who happily escaped with a flesh wound in the arm. 





Tue Late Cusan Expeprrion.—There is considerable doubt hang- 
ing over the relations between the United States and Spain, growing 
out of the treatment which the prisoners have met, or are likely to 
meet with. For such as were captured in Cuba, in arms against the 
Government, the U. 8. Government has nothing whatever todo. But 
a large number are said to have been taken prisoners, some on an 
Island off the coast of Yucatan which is Mexican territory, and some on 
board a vessel returning to New Orleans from the rendezvous, the ad- 
It is thought probable 
that the Cuban authorities may confound these hapless fellows in one 
common fate, nor would they be likely to discriminate with much 
nicety. The American Government, however, has despatched a per- 
emptory demand for a difference in their mode of treatment, and fur- 
ther still, for their delivery to American custody, their offence being 
against the U.S. and not against Spain. So at least may be inter- 
preted some extracts from Mr. Clayton’s despatch of Saturday last, ad- 
dressed to General Campbell, U S. Consulat Havannah. The wording 
is very strong ; ‘‘ a sanguinary war” is threatened, if a drop of Ameri- 
can blood is shed unjustly, and several American ships of war, pre- 
sumed to be off Cuba, are put under the Consul’s orders. The fact that 
men’s lives are at stake on the one side, and on the other the possible 
security of Cuba, renders the position of affairs extremely critical. 
The Count of Alcoy may reasonably feel annoyed that his captives 
should be snatched out of his hands ; for he is clearly not in a position 
to play the magnanimous part which England played in the Canadian 
and in the Irish insurrections. The cases are widely different. These 
two latter affairs might be considered as settled, when England resolved 
upon adopting a politic and humane course ; whilst on the other hand, 
this Cuban expedition may be resumed to-morrow, and probably will 
be, if the powers of the American Government be stretched on behalf of 
those engaged in it and taken prisoners, whilst its powers are relaxed 
in favor of those who areciearly amenable to its own laws. The liber- 
ty enjoyed by General Lopez and other persons notoriously engaged in 
offensive operations against Spain will not tend to make the Count of 
Aleoy yield up his prisoners without protest or a struggle. As for 
the invasion of the neutral territory of Mexico by all parties, that tri- 
fle is entirely forgotten. With all the volumes that have been written 
about international law, scarcely a case occurs that can be settled by 
precedent or treaty. 





San Francisco anp Pawama.—An arrival of $1,100,000 and news 
from California to the 1st ult. caused some little stir on Wednesday 
afternoon. The accounts are more favourable in a commercial point of 
view, and show an increasing determination not to let the dallying of 
Congress keep the political position of California much longer in sus- 
pense. We much regret that several collisions, attended with loss of 
life, took place between the natives of Panama and the American tra- 
vellers congregated there, during the week preceding the 2ist ult. 
Two of the latter and several of the former were killed. The original 
cause of dispute was the arrest of a native boy, for robbing. The Go- 
vernor of Panama and the foreign Consuls resident there have been 
very active in quieting the diaturbances, 





Tue Huron Loratist.—Under this good title, a new weekly jour- 
nal has just issued its first number at Goderich C. W., under the edito- 
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rial conduct of Mr. A. Watson, te whom we wish every success. The 
prospectus sent us is straight-forward, and promises well—not grandly, 
but usefully and honestly. 


Ice in THE ATLANTIC.—The Polar ice has been drifting in the At- 
lantic during the present spring, earlier, and in larger masses than 
usual. A vessel arrived at Bristol from Newfoundland reports a field 
of 150 miles in len This is a favourable omen for the voyagers 
bound to the Arctic seas. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Toronto, JunE 8, 1850. 

The Parliamentary business of the last week affords but little matter 
for remark. Thursday was a Roman Catholic holiday (Corpus Christi), 
and the two Houses did not sit; and as they always adjourn from 
Friday till Monday, our Legislature have made but little progress with 
the public business, though nearly three weeks in session. The Legis- 
lative Council have initiated and passed two useful bills. The first, 

troduced by Mr. James Morris, provides for the formation of Joint 

tock Companies for manufacturing, mining, and chemical purposes. 
The second, brought in by Mr. Ross, a barrister in extensive mercan- 
tile practice, proposes to amend and simplify the laws relating to Usury. 
Former attempts to effect a total repeal of these obstructive and use- 
lessly harassing enactments of a less enlightened age having failed, Mr. 
Ross has been obliged to content himself with a modification, as will be 
seen by the following abstract of its principal clauses. 

This Bill repealed, by its first clause, the fifth section of the Ordinance of Que- 
bec, 17th Geo III, and the 6th section of the Act of the Parliament of Upper Cana- 
da, 51 Geo. [II c.9. The 2nd clause abolished all penalties for usury. The 3rd 
declared contracts and securities void so far as they related to excess of interest 
above six percent. The 4th provided that every payment of interest exceeding the 
rate of six per cent should be taken tobe in discharge of the principal money and 
legal interest, notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, and that so soon as 
such payment or payments equalled the said principal and the legal interest, the 
debt should be deemed to be paid and satisfied. The 5th clause rendered the pay- 
ment voluntarily of any sum on account of any excess of interest after the prin- 
cipal and interest at the rate of six per cent. had. been satisfied, lawiul and irrevo- 
cable. 

The bill was opposed by the speaker (Mr. Caron) and Mr. Taché, the 
Receiver-General ; and supported by Mr. Leslie, the Provincial Secreta- 

» Mr. Penhey, Mr. De. Blaquiere, and Mr. Irving. It will be seen 
that the opponents of the measure are French Canadian members, who 
wished its operation restricted to the upper Province; but last year, 
when the subject was under discussion, three of their number, Messrs. 
Jolliette, De Beaujeu, and Dionne, supported the necessity for a change. 
To make the bill apply only to Upper Canada, would be to withdraw 
capital from the eastern for investment in the western section of the 
Province. 

On Tuesday the 28th ult. Mr. Christie : 
tmoved the resolutions of which he had given notice in favour of funding the fees of 
office, reducing salaries, and excluding the Attorneys General from the Cabinet. He 
pro, to reduce the expenditure of the Province and fund the fees of office. He 
9 e of the recent retrenchment in New Brunswick and the low salaries paid in 

State of New York, which he compared with those of Canada to the disadvan- 
ee of the latter. He maintained thatthe law officers should not be members ofthe 

abinet. He then spoke of the advantages of an Elective Legislative Council. 
” After a six hours’ debate, in which Messrs. Christie, Baldwin, H. I. 
Boulton, Drummond, A Sherwood, Hincks, Papineau, Prince, Gugy, Ross 
ahd Richards took part, the resolutions were withdrawn, as the subject of 
Retrenchment would come before the Parliamentary Committee which 
has since been appointed. 

Mr. Price the same evening, announced his intention of submitting, 
on the 6th of June, for the consideration of the Assembly, a series of 
Resolutions on the subject of the Clergy Reserves. Though a member 
of the Cabinet, these resolutions, as already announced, are introduced 
on Mr. Price's individual responsibility. 

Bills were introduced, by Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Hincks to grant 

Fixed and annual salaries to certain officers of Justice in Lower Canada, and to 
ereate a special fund of the fees.and emoluments attached to their offices, to estab- 
lish a more just system of Assessment in Upper Canada; for the better establish- 
ment and maintenance of Common Schools in Upper Canada ; to alter the current 
value of certain Foreign Coin ; for the transfer of the Post Office, and for the regula- 
tion and management of the Provincial Post Office ; to facilitate Reciprocal Free 
Trade between this Province and the other British Provincesin British North Ameri- 
¢a; and to extend the Act for the formation of Companies for constructing Roads 
and other works to Companies formed for the purpose of acquiring Public Works 
of a like nature. 








bate on this matter must necessarily stand over for next week’s commu- 
nication. 

It is pleasing to turn from the strife and the asperities of party poli- 
tics to the gratifying spectacle exhibited at the installation of the Hon. 
M. de Blaquiere as Chancellor of the University of Toronto, on Thursday 
afternoon the 28th ult. Not having had the good fortune to be present, 
I am indebted to various sources for the subjoined details, which if not 
deemed too prolix, seem deserving of a place in your columns. 


The new City Hall had been granted for the occasion, by the Corporation, and 
the area of the room, with the large gallery, was crowded at the appointed time, 
with a highly respectable assemblage, including a very large number of ladies. 
Many of the members of both h of Parli t, the highest legal functionaries, 
and the members of the Corporation, were in attendance. 

His Excellency the Gov.-General attended by his staff, arrived at half-past two 
o’clock ; and shortly afterwards, Mr. de Blaquiere was conducted by the officers 
ofthe University intothe room. After the oaths had been administered, he return- 
ed, attired in the Chancellor’s robes of purple and gold. He was presented to the 
Governor-General by Dr. McCaul, wun an address in Latin, to which His Excel. 
lency made a suitable reply in the same languvge, delivered in his usual graceful 
and emphatic manner. Mr. de Blaquiere then took his seat in the Chancellor's 
ehair, after which Mr. Pro Vice Chancellor Smith congratulated the Chancellor 
upon the honour conferred on him, and the members of the University on the choice 
they had made ; he concluded by expressing a fervent hupe, that in future, all 
parties would unite in supporting the University, by which alone it could prosper. 
The chancellor then addressed the assemblage at considerable length, with great 
good feeiingand ability, aud his Excellency foliowed him. The speech of his Ex- 
cellency, we have heard universally pronounced the greatest effort uf eloquence in 
matter and in manner, which ever was delivered in Canada. His Excellency was 
loudly applauded in the course of his address, and when he sat down, the cheering 
was deatening. 

The Professors, graduates, and under-graduates of the University, were then 
successively presented to the Governor General and to the Chancellor, and the as- 
semblage broke up, his Excellency being erthusiastically cheered on entering his 
carriage. 

The following is from the Toronto correspondence of the Quebec Mercury :— 

* The Chancellor having finished his allocution, or address, Lord Elgin rose to 
address himself in turn to his audience, and was greeted by the most animating 
cheers; he was evidently affected, and, in becoming terms, expressed his acknow- 
ledgements. He then commenced, and went through the most classically elegant 
discourse that I have ever heard—not merely copious in language and rich in dic- 
tion—the most splendid I may say, language can furnish—but profound in thought, 
and characterised alike for the piety, the philanthropy, and the Christian philosophy 
which ran through it; and, in spite of my political prepossessions, certainly not 
altogether in favour of the noble Bari, who, for the first time, now appeared to me in 
a new character, I was entranced. He spoke, I think, for upwards of an hour, dur- 
ing which he was occasionally interrupted by the deafening plaudits of his auditory, 
pouring out, with an eloquence and energy which no acting could reach, and, as 1 
truly believe, only could spring from a pertect knowiedge of the maiters he treated, 
and a thorough conviction of their truth and importance to mankind, the most noble 
and exalted sentiments imaginable. I was spell-bound, and, when he ceased, it 
seemed to me that I had awakened from some enchautment, and I regretted it. 
Verily, we may think or say as we please of Lord Elgin as a statesman, but I will 
do him the justice to admit, that he is the most classical and effective orator T have 
yet heard. There is in his manner an absence of affectation that atonce convinces 
you he is sincere in what he is saying to you—a meaning, a fulness, a force, in every 
sentence and word he utiers, combined with a beauty in the sentences expressed, 
which I felt and feel, but would in vain essay todescribe. Thuse who have heard 
the late Bishop Mountain deliver, from the pulpit, one of his very best sermons, and 
in his very best manner, which few could better do than he, may understand me. I 
will not presume to say, that the Earl excels the late Bishop, but speaking of his 
effect upon myself, of which I am free to speak, he comes quite upto him, His allo- 
cution, at the installation, was in fact, a sermon, and a splendid one.” 

His Excellency the Governor-General, after a few prefatory remarks, 
observed :— 

There were a number of persons of an entirely different class, who entertained 
the utmost distrust and apprehension, lest the interesis of religion should be affec- 
ted by the secular being separated from religious education. With the feelings of 
these persons he had the most lively and profound sympathy, for he held that reli- 
gion should be the Alpha and Omega, the first and the last in every educational 
system, He spoke not of the vague and mystical spiritualism of Theism and Pan- 
theism, but of the religion of our Saviour, as embodied in symbols and acts of wor- 
ship. Before concluding that there was an abnegation of this principle, they ought 
first to inquire what were the motives which led 5, persons to desire the exciu- 
sion of all theological teaching from the University. If there were persons who de- 
sired the exclusion of even all acts of worship trom enmity to religion, yet there 
were undoubtedly many persons who were prompted, while so much differeuce 
existed in religious opinions among us, to take the same course. from an excess of 
respect for the principles of religion, and from a dread of interfering with the rights 
of conscience. Noone could go through the length of Canada and not be aware of 
these differences, and there was no doubt that the latter class which he had mention- 
ed were affected in their view of the subject by that consideration. He thought it 
however their bounden duty to see that there was no misconception on this point ; 
they were bound to say that though they could not profess to instruct their pupils 
in the truths of religion themselves, it was still a duty that they should be iustrugred, 








e proceedings of Wednesday, 29th, as reported in the local papers» 
t the following items :— er 

Mr. Methot enquired of the Ministry whether it éfue that American vessels 
could come down from the lakes to Montreal ; and auch were the case, why Que- 
bec has been refused the privilege. : 

Mr. Hincks replied, that no change liad been made this year, so far as regarded 
the trade with Montreal. Montreal had been placed on the same footing—as an 
inland port—as Kingston or Toronto, and the on , favor she enjoyed was, that ves- 
gels coming upwards from the gulf were allowed to proceed thither, instead of be- 
ing obliged to stop at Quebec. He believed it was the desire of every member of 
the Cabinet to encourage the traffic on the St. Lawrence as much as possible ; but 
under existing circumstances, the Government was not prepared to open the entire 
trade of the river to the United States—and that would be the effect if they were 

itted to goto Quebec—at a time when a Bill of the most vital importance to 
Bana ia is before Congress, and when the retention in our hands of the river trade, 
for the present, is the most effectual means of ensuring success. 

Mr. Hincks introduced a Bill to alter the current value of certain Foreign Coin. 
By arecent change in the Laws of the United States, the Mexican and Spanish 
Coins, forming the fractional parts ofa dollar, had been reduced in value, and the 
result was that great quantities of them had been imported into Canada by way of 
the Niagara frontier, as he had been informed. His object was to reduce the va- 
lue at which they had been rated in the States, in order to prevent their importa- 
tion at a fictitious rate.—Leave granted. Bill read a first time. 

Mr. Christie made an enquiry of ministers, whether they intended introducing a 
measure to encourage the Fisheries of Gaspe, whether they intended taking off the 
duty upon salt and other articles employed in the trade, and if there was any cor- 
ye we with the Home Government on the subject? 

° Mr Hincks said, that the government were not prepared with any measure on the 
subject, and that they were most decidedly opposed to removing the duties from 
the articles required in the trade with, perhaps, the exception of salt. He had no 
objection to sending down a despatch on the subject, received from the Colonial 
= ot consequence of memorials to that department, from persons interested in 

e trade. 

Mr. Hincks pr ted a ge from the Governor-General, with copies of des- 

tches on the subject of the World’s Industrial Exhibition. He proposed to re 
fer them to the consideration of a committeg, , 

Mr Hincks laid upon the table of the House the public accounts of the past year. 

They would be printed in a day or two, for the use of members. 

House was occupied some time yesterday in discussing a bill proposed by 

- Notman, to effect certain legal reforms. The motion to introduce was with- 
drawn till after the Government measure on the same subject should be brought in. 
The bill of Mr. W. H. Boulton requiring the heads of departments to e an- 
nual eee to Parliament was debated for some time, but thrown out by a vote of 

35 to 18. Mr, Hincks’ Assessment, School and Currency bills passed their first 











reading. 
The discussion on Mr. Boulton’s bill, above referred to, was rendered 
somewhat exciting by a of a personal nature between Mr. Soli- 


citor General Drummond and Colonel Prince, and which led to a hostile 
message being sent by the former to the latter gentleman, the following 
morning. Highly offensive remarks, as will be seen by the following 
subjoined extract, were made by Mr. Drummond, in reference to Colo- 
nel Prince’s summary execution of certain political sympathisers at 
Windsor. It is satisfactory to add, that the interference of friends 
prevented a duel, and that on Saturday, with closed doors explana- 
tions and apologies were made in the House, the Solicitor General, if I 
am correctly ed, leading the way. 


A change had evidently taken place in the views of the hon. members for Norfolk 
and Essex. He remembered when the latter gentleman (Col, Prince) was the 
strenuous advocate of responsible government, and when he declared he would 
shoulder his musket, were it necessary, to establish it. 

Mr. Prince—It is untrue, itis untrue. 

Mr. Drummond—At that time he was the staunch supporter of the throne and of 
monarchy. But his conduct recently reminded him, (Mr. D.) of certain cities, dur- 
ing the middle whose inhabitants at one time would go forth to battle in de- 
fence of their and subsequently, from interested motives, would use their 
arms for the subversion of that throne which they had gevienly cemented with 
their blood. There was only this difference, that he (Mr. P.) had cemented the 
throne with the blood of his victims. oi * ementp ne igi ‘ 

Mr. Prince, in very strong language, r e Solicitor- er ast with im- 

rtinence. He sail similar oledlane had been made by other members, particu- 

arly by the Attorney-General West, in relation to the transaction referredto. He 
(Mr. P.) did no more than his duty in destroying pirates who were invading the 
country and outing every outrage. But what had that to do with responsible 
government Pe wo only say, that at his request, his conduct on that occasion 
ad been enquired into by the highest authority in England ; and it had been decid- 
cdat the Horse Gaards that it had been such as it should have been. As to the 
opinion entertained by the learned member, emanating as they did from a pigmy 
mind anda pigmy body, he would only say, that he entertained for both the utmost 
and most unqualified contempt. 


This evening, Mr. H.J. Boulton’s resolutions in favour of an Elective 


and to do all in their power to induce them to seek that instruction. When they 
had done this, however, they had not done all in their power. It was not neeessar 
that he should say that their secular education would indeed be miserably defi- 
cient, if it did not excite a craving in the minds of the pupils for that better know!- 
edge which it was not their province to supply. How could they teach the phil- 
osophy of the ancients, without teaching that all systems depended on the existence 
of a Creator ? where would they find the solution of the mystery illustrated in the 
story of the dying Gladiator in the Greek Tragedy, if not taught in the history of the 
God. made man, which was found in the sublime canticle—-in the great truth of death 
swallowed up in victory? How could we incalculate better the idea of the great- 
ness of God and the littleness of man, than by teaching that all that man has dis- 
covered in the field of scientific enquiry, much as he had done, was but like pick- 
ing up a few pebbles, on the shore of the vast and boundless ocean ? how can we 
better inspire ani animate them to learn all within their power of the Almighty 
Being who measures that ocean in the hollow of his hand? After doing this we have 
still a holy duty to perform—we have to teach them that every path to Academic 
groves leads to labyrinths in which they may be lost ; it is still our duty under God’s 
assistance to scare away those foul and unclean birds of prey which under every 
system has been wont ever and anon to re-appear and take up their habitations in 
e unsuspecting hearts of youth, 
The 71st Highland Light Infantry under Lieut. Col. Sir Henry Dal- 
rymple, now form the garrison of Toronto, replacing here the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the Rifle Brigade now at Kingston. 
Term commenced to day, and the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas will be in session to the 15th instant. 
The Ministry have bestowed the Wardenship of the Provincial Peni- 
tentiary on D. A. McDonnell, Esq., (who has been in charge of the es- 
tablishment for some time past) the Shrievalty of the Eastern District, 
on Dr. McIntyre; and the Registrarship of Frontenac, vacant by the 
death of Charles Stuart, Esq., on Mr. James Durand, of Hamilton. 
Q a 

MonTrEAL, 4TH June, 1850. 
Summer has at last deigned to visit us, and the weather for a day or 
two has been beautiful exceedingly. Business has so far been brisk 
both here and at Quebec, and notwithstanding the backwardness of 
the season the farmers do not despair of great crops. 
We had some very heavy gales of wind last week, during which 
several rafts of timber were wrecked in Lake St. Peter, andI regret to 
add that more than a dozen men are said to have been drowned. 

Some foreign vessels have arrived in Quebec with emigrants, amon 

them a Prussian ship, being the first of that nation that ever visited 
this country. 
The accounts from Toronto are not regarded with much interest here, 
the sayings and doings of our worthy forename res being neither 
very instructive nor very amusing. Sir Allan Mc Nab enacts the part 
of a jolly-looking Mephistopheles, gibing and sneering at every body 
and every thing; Col. Prince seems to be possessed by a whole legion 
of splrits good or bad, and Mr. H. J. Boulton and Mr. Papinean are 
speechifying inst time. The Ministry are sinfully and audaciously 
strong; and all hope of turning them out of office has been abandoned 
even by the most sanguine of their opponents. This being the case I 
shall, for the nonce, confine myself to saying a few more last words on 
the subject of my penultimate letter. 

The separate parts of our Government and of that of the United States 
are the same—namely, the Executive, the Legislature, and the people. 
But the machinery is made to move in a different manner. In modern 
Democratic States, the people retain as much as they can of the govern- 
ing powers and functions in their own hands; what they cannot retain 
they entrust to their representatives in Parliament; and the residue is 
confided to the Executive. Under British institutions, the governing 
functions and powers are placed in the hands of the Executive; the 
Executive is overlooked and controlled by Parliament ; and the Parlia- 
ment is overlooked and controlled by the people. This is the theory of 
these forms of government, respectively; and it is evident, as I have 
said on a former occasion, that the one and the other, if fully earried 
out, would insure to @ country the possession of political freedom. But 
what we maintain is that while ours is quite as free, it is the more safe 
and enduring of the two. We contend, too, that all free countries of 
all ages have fallen into decay from the same cause—the undue admix- 
ture of the Legislative and Executive functions, which, when evil times 
and troubles came, led gradually to their destruction. In Rome the 
Senate so restricted the powers of the Consuls, that on great danger 
threatening the State, they were driven to the clumsy expedient of ap- 
pointing a temporary Dictator, which ended in the despotism of the Em- 





Council were debated for some five or six hours and rejected. The de- 


pire. In the Italian Republics, when commotions from within and with- 





out caused alarm, recourse was had toa one man power of a similar 
character, and with a like result. Guizot, in his History of Civiliza- 
tion, uses the following pregnant language in speaking of this subject. 

“ When we contemplate the history of the Italian republics from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century, we are struck with two facts apparently contradictory and yer 
incontestible. We perceive an admirable developement of courage, acuivity, and 
genius, and, as its consequence, great prosperity ; a movement and a libetty were 
there in operation, which were utterly wanting to the rest of Europe. Now, let 
us ask, what was the real lot of the inhabitants; how were their lives passed, and 
what was their share of happiness? In this respect the aspect of things is instant. 
ly changed. No history, perhaps, is more mournful and gloomy, nor has there ever 
been an epoch, or a country, in which the destiny of man appears to have been more 
beset with alarms and disorder, more liable to deplorable hazards, or more aftlicted 
by dissensions, crimes, and calamities. At the same time, there is another fact 
equally striking. In the political system of the major part of those republics, li}. 
erty was always diminishing. The deficiency of security was such, that the com. 
munity was driven to seek refuge in some system less boisterous and popular than 
that with which the state commenced. Take the history of Florence, Venice, 
Genoa, Milan, or Pisa ; it is everywhere clear that the general course of events, jy. 
stead of developing liberty and enlarging the circle of the Institutions, tended to 
coop up and concentrate power in the hands of a decreasing number of men. In q 
word, two things were wanting in those republics, so energetic, brilliant, and wea). 
thy, in their outward aspect, namely, security for life, the first condition of the so. 
cial state, and progressive action in the institutions.” 

This account of the state of society in those countries is not, of 
course, in all respects applicable to the present age. But the seeds of 
disease which caused the downfall of Florence, Pisa, and Genoa, may 
develope themselves with the same baneful influence now as well ag 
then. The play of Life is ever the same, be the actors who they may, 
The failure of France in the end of the last century, to secure to her- 
self the possession of liberty is a modern case in point. It is true that 
in Canada, where we have plenty of elbow room and a sufficiency of 
food for all classes of the people, we might contrive to get on for a time, 
with anything in the shape of a government, or almost without a goy- 
ernment at all—indeed we did so in former days, as far as the rural dis- 
tricts of the Lower Province were concerned—but we must provide for 
the future by laying the foundation of a system which will meet the 
wants of society in the form it is certain at no very distant period to 
assume. Many persons will say that sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof, and that the future should not be regarded, but the present. 
This, however, is a short-sighted and dangerous doctrine; for if the 
foundation of the structure be bad, the whole will fall to ruin; and it 
should be remembered that a people never surrender power once pla- 
ced in their hands, however destructive to their real interests it may 
turn out to be, until it has been taken from them by force, or has des- 
troyed them. 

Again we argue that with our existing institutions we can get rid of 
an administration that is unpalatable to the people, at any moment du- 
ring the sitting of the Legislature; with elective institutions they would 
sit out their term of offise, whatever that might be, in spite of us, for 
every body knows that impeachment is a mere bugbear in practice. 
We look around us also, and see that while Democracy has not succeed- 
ed in conferring anything resembling liberty on the South American 
Republics or on France, a government copied from that of England 
has been eminently successful in Belgium, and has secured comparative 
no and order to Greece and Brazil, the population of both countries 

eing quite as unfit for freedom and good government as those of Mex- 
icoor Peru. The tree is known by its fruit, and by that let it be 
judged. By the bye, it has often struck me that the British form of 
government may be compared to what is called book-keeping by double 
entry; a Democratic government to book-keeping by single entry. 
The latter is always preferred by the mass; but every man of business 
knows that though this system may answer well enough in small affairs, 
yet if applied to extensive transactions it invariably leads to trouble 
and confusion, and not unfrequently to ruin: while book-keeping by 
double entry, though, at first, it may appear more difficult will be found 
to be not only more safe and regular, but in fact more simple, and infi- 
nitely less troublesome than the other. . 

In treating this subject, I have not alluded to several matters which 
could not be touched without doing that which I am anxious to avoid. 
With respect to universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and an elective 
Legislative Council, I may as well state that Ido not regard these as 
inconsistent in principle with the government of the country. The 
question is as to their being in themselves good or bad measnres. | 
may add, too, that in viewing the present subject we must not forget 
that there are more than mere political considerations involved in 
it. In repudiating the institutions of England we must at the same 
time repudiate her civilization, her habits of thought, and to some ex- 
tent, even her literature. This, of itself, would be no small sacrifice. 

I have made these hasty and somewhat crude remarks, chiefly 1 
show that we of the old creed have some reason for the faith that is in 
us; and that we are governed, neither by unreasoning passion and bi- 
gotry, nor by sordid interest, in cleaving to the institutions of “ the 
Mother and the nurse of modern freedom.” 

Mind that in speking of our local government and institutions I do 
not speak of them as they are, but as what they ought to be and ~~ 


Brana. 

The theatrical movements of the week have not presented any great array 0 
novelty, and yet the attractive combination of talent employed at each house has 
succeeded in drawing together large audiences. 

At Tue Broapway Mr. Hudson is playing his farewell engagement, terminating 
his performances this evening. The revival of Power's admirable Drama of St- 
Patrick’s Eve, has enabled this sterling comedian to add another wreath to his well 
earned laurels. His Major O'Dougherty is a fine specimen of the frank gentle- 
manly Irish officer. The play is also well adapted to the capacities of the stock 
company at this house. Mr. Barrett makes up for the “great Frederick” in 
truly artistic style, and plays the part with the tact and effect of a veteran actor. It 
is wanting perhaps in some of the comic richness of other great actors inthis favour- 
ite part, but this was dispensed with by the care and propriety which characterize 
the performance as a whole. Young Perry as Mansfieldt is also worthy of notice ; 
it isaspirited performance. This rising young actor has only to divest himself of 
some of the exaggerated mannerisms he has adopted to become an especial fa 
vourite in New York. It appears to be the most difficult of all tasks, with our young 
actors, to acquire the power of talking like rational beings onthe stage. In comedy 
and the so called Domestic Drama, this colloquial power is all imperative. Pas- 
sion and emotion have of course their appropriate and expressive tone, and elevated 
language admits of a corresponding elevation of delivery. But when the ordinary 
dialogue of every day life is spouted forth by these followers of a false school, in all 
the pompous declamatory cadences allowable in the delivery of Heroical verse, it 18 
“most tolerable and not to be endured.” ur actors old and young should “re- 
form it altogether.” ; 

There are few old favourites of the New York theatres who exhibit, in certain 
characters, more decided improvement than Miss Kate Horn; she is losing the ex- 
aggeration and straining after undue effects, which marred her first efforts, in a 
higher range of parts than she was accustomed to play, and is gradually acquiring 
a repose and a naturally effective style, exceedingly agreeable. Her Catherine, n 
St. Patrick’s Eve, was a chaste and highly effective personation. We must give 
Mr. Barrett great credit for the admirable manner in which he is conducting the 
business of the stage at this house. The details of the mise en secne generally 
evince the eye of the supervising artist and active stage manager. We are glad 
to perceive that Mr. McKean Buchanan commences an engagement at this house 
on Monday next, in the character of Hamlet. Miss Duret, the very talented ac- 
tress, lately attached to Mr. Bass’s company, has been engaged to support him. — 

Burron’s TaeaTRre.—Mr. Henry Placide is playing a round of his favourite 
characters at this house, and with this aid, joined to the comic strength of the com- 
pany, Mr. Burton is enabled to present a cast of many of the sterling comedies, vs 
a style of great excellence. “The Poor Gentleman,” “The Heir at Law," an 
“Paul Pry,” have drawn crowded and delighted audiences. 

Nisto’s.—The standing dishes at this house during the week have been “Ro 
mance and Reality,” and the “Serious Family”—both pieces strongly cast, well 
played, and beautifully placed upon the stage. “The Catspaw”’ is announced for 
speedy representation, and other novelties are promised. ; 

Miss CusHMAN has been suddenly called to London by the illness of a value: 
friend, the celebrated Eliza Cook. She sails on Wednesday next; but has con! 
sented to take a farewell of her New York friends, at Niblo’s, on Monday evening 
when she will appear in her marvellous Meg Merrilies. ; 

Miss Fanny WaALvLackx.—This talented young actress takes a complimentary 
benefit to-night at the Astor Place Opera House, under the patronage of many wer 
tinguished citizens. Miss Wallack will appear in the characters of Hamlet “ 
Don Ceasar de Bazan, and the farce of “Box and Cox,” with Bass and ee 
the veritable and original “ T'sots,” as the heroes. We trust that the fair bent 
ciaire may be favoured with a bumper. 
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1850. 
Notices of New orks. 


Reoivaup Hastines. By Eliot Warburton. New York. 1850. Har- 
_—Weconfess ourselves somewhat disappointed with this book as # 
whole, notwithstanding the prestige that hangs about its author, and 
the unfading interest attaching to the period of which it treats. It is 
called, by way of rider to its title, « A tale of the troubles in 164-,” 
and consists, in point of fact, of desultory sketches of the troublous 
days of the Civil War, autobiographically told by the hero, a certain 
Lord Hastings, and as good a Cavalier as ever set foot in stirrup. The 
origin of his work—says the author in a short introductory notice— 
was his examination of a large mass of “ unprinted literature,” in the 
shape of old manuscripts recently brought to light. We fancy also that 
he desired to show us that the Cavaliers were not of necessity all roys- 
terers, nor the Roundheads all hypocrites : and in the former attempt 
he has admirably succeeded. We only regret that, by his arrange- 
ment of his materials, Mr. Warburton should have forced the presum- 
ed writer to be, as it were, his own trumpeter. His memoirs profess to 
have been penned, partly in Nottingham Castle, where he was a prison- 
er during the height of the war, and partly at Lausanne in Switzer- 
jand, during his voluntary exile thither from 1646 to 1649. The tale 
covers—with prodigious jumps—the period, from the commencement of 
the contest between King and Parliament, until the restoration of 
Charles II., such historical events being dwelt upon at length, and such 
only, a8 have Reginald Hastings for participator in them. 

As furnishing pictures of the manners of an eventful epoch, we gladly 

welcome Mr. Warburton's disjointed memoirs; nor less so as giving us 
some new and clever portraits of men and women who have been often 
puinted. His Prince Rupert, and his Lord Digby, full-lengths, are ex- 
cellent ; so are several of his minor sketches. But asan historical novel, 
we must pronounce ‘ Reginald Hastings” failure, in despite of the 
good will with which, in common with thousands of his countrymen, we 
are disposed to look upon him. In sustained interest his book is much 
wanting: the love story that is interwoven with it is exceedingly inef- 
ficient, and the Puritan heroine, a certain Mistress Zillah Demiroy, 
has as little of the attractive about her as can well be imagined. We 
even confess that we felt somewha' annoyed on finding, within a page 
or two of the end, that she was comfortably married, and settled with 
the hero. Her sister, the Royalist Phoebe, who is worth a dozen of her, 
is unkindly and mysteriously made to fall astray, and winds up her love 
affairs in a convent. As thoughts will wander from this pair to Scott’s 
Minna and Brenda in the “ Pirate,” or Flora Macdonald and Rose Brad- 
wardine in ‘“‘ Waverley, we come to the conclusion that Mr. Warburton 
is not more an adept at the sex than at getting up a plot and charac- 
ters for a romance. 

Our author, nevertheless, writes like a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
manof sense Here, for instance, is rather an unimportant personage, 
so far as the plot is concerned, albeit father of the young ladies so curt- 
ly dismissed by us in the preceding paragraph. The way in which he 
and his are made to stand before us shows what good stuff Mr. Warbur- 
ton has in him. 

Our nearest neighbour was Sir Janus Demiroy, one of King James's newly-in- 
vented baronets, the purchase of whose titles an old knight pronounced to be “the 
very simony of honour.” The father of Sir Janus, a wealthy goldsmith of Lon- 
don, had purchased a large property, only separated from ours by a river that 
opened on the sea. The residence of the Demiroys was scarcely haifa mile from 
Beaumanoir at low tide, wheu the boundary river could be crossed by means of 
stepping-stones. This residence was very characteristic of its owner, the nearest 
desire of whose heart was to be on good terms with both King and demagogue. It 
had changed its name with its appearance, and was now called Castle B ns, in 
place of we = old a manor-house of Saxonbury. 

Sir Janus begun to build during the palmy and unquestioned d 
and Inigo Jones had been encouraged to esi on re. southern rug the mast 
graceful and noble resources of his art; loyal emblems were profusely distri 
among the decorations, flourishing round the family crest, a chamvleon. A 
terrace, spreading to the Sun, gave the mansion a very courtly air ; two long strips 
of a very gay arden ran along beneath this terrace, and were flanked by planta- 
tions of thick laurel. Over this favoured space, flocks of pigeons were constantly 
careering, aad pompous peacocks struwed below as if it were their own domain. 

The northern trout, however, of Castle Bifrons had been completed after the new 
power of the Puritans had displayed itself, and no contrast could be stronger than 
that exhibited between this recent building and the former one. It consisted in- 

deed of nothing but a flat brick face; parsimoniously pierced with narrow windows, 
not anornameut, not even a mullion, couldbe there detected. In front of it was a 
square space of close-cropped turf, surrounded, as by a wall, with tall, stiff, dark 
trees; aud varied only by furmal gravel walks. The sun never shone upon the 
high and narrow hall door that opened out upon these solemn precincts, and there 
was never seen a living thing that could regret his absence. No bird was ever 
known tosing, or grasshopper vo chirp there: some dismal old rooks, with a few 
pensive owls and bats, were the only creatures that voluntarily addicted themse.ves 
to what Sir Janus considered the true Puritanical taste in architecture and land- 
scape | mye. 

Sir Janus would fain have passed his life in peace and quietness in some central 
apartment, standing neutral between these two discordant aspects of his mansion. 
But in his anxiety to avoid giving offence to either party, he found himself encum- 
bered with many difficulties. His Cavalier acquaintances were necessarily wel- 
comed for the sake of old times that — return ; the Puritan for the sake of new 
times that might continue. When the former arrived, they were directed by the 
loige-keeper to take the southern —— when the latter appeared, they were 
requested totake the northern, At the south front, Lady Demiroy arrayed in rich 
taffeta and starched lace was waiting to do the honours of the castle; at the north, 
Sir Janus, dressed in drab garments of the plainest form, received his guests meek- 
ly, as one who desired to be all things unto all men. That desirable object was be- 
coming daily more difficult, however ; so that the baronet had at length relieved 
himsef a little by leaning toward the Puritans. He felt safer by doing so, as he 
was married to the sister of a zealous royalist; and this clever lady made the most 
of her brother's politics in the presence of the King’s supporters, though always 
(theoretically) open to conviction when any important Puritan attempted her con- 
version, Her yon § had, in short, adopted the politics of Sir Janus, and the 
household only seemed to be divided against itself in order that it might stand, 
whatever were the storms of the state. 

Pine well-suited couple, so wise in their generation, had but two children, and 
€se were fortunately daughters. A son might, perhaps, by some bias of his own, 
ave inconvenienced the fainily politics, and Seasayed the trim of the vessel which 


the parents laboured so assiduously to preserve. But daughters had no right to 
exercise independent opinions, even if the 'y possessed any. 


In warfare and stirring scenes, Mr. Warburton’s talents are especial- 
ly apparent. Who has described a battle in better terms than these? 


Phen. day after the battle of Edgehill I was carried on a litter to Banbury, and 

ence in a few days to Oxford, where I recovered so rapidly as to take part in the 
ands advance on London in November. During my illness, I was watchfully 
ba tenderly cared for by Bryan, who gave me by degrees his own account of the 

ive in which I had suffered so much, yet of which L[ knew so little. 

skirts a my lord,” said he, “you remember you ordered me to stay on the out- 
_— the battle with the spare horse. I was scarcely set, when the trumpets 
sight! we and your honour and the rest went at the enemy at such a rate, that the 
a the d iny eyes; whether it was tne 7? of my heart that pushed out the tears, 
a Pry blinded we, I cannot teil. at [ soon saw clear enough, and there 
che Tiuce cutting away like mad, well in front of all the troops, that seemed 
Mehta. | & race alter him; and then I saw my Lord that was (rest his sou!) 
turned’ 1S ee tak a lines, and seeing there was nothing more to do in front, he 
aimongst their sil against the rebel four, and the next minute your honour was in 
ing fic to follow, es, and down : and poor old Blount, who was close to you, think- 
like waves of aa always, went duwn on top of you, and the rebels closed over all 
estan femal and for a litle while the rest of the troop was turned aside. 
deen ib if they ro oa ey i riding yuite steady and easy like, and rode in ainong 
struggling fur a little whi of wheat: and the rest followed, and there was great 

entleman-troop of my L ue, till Master Hugocame back from the chase with the 
owed them peg for he (ord Bernard and drove away the rebels like chaff, and fol- 
Horse on the left cleared Pb of your bonour’s fall, Meanwhile,the King’s 
done, whon I caw the middle F part of the fiel!; and I thought the business was 


the rebels pushing on with their foot till they drove 


er as fastas they could ; to talk about th i 
Bahn conveniently yet away from those ¢ athe hc 08-% ec matd ae 
ut,” said I, “what were yuu doing ail thi ee re: 


nae: I forgot to teli your honour that just 9 er wf ‘ ; 
ng, Swearing gentleman t iat gave you thedevil (here he coesed hiveeelt)-Satan® 








* A horse of that name, 








1 mean—came up to me all bloody and out of breath, and bid me give him your 
horse ; and when I wouldn’t, he pitched me off him as if I was a sack, and the next 
minute he was on him, and away like a madman, looking for somebody to fight 
with. In the mean time, a bullet slipped into the left cal of oe fe me 
on the green grass, so that I had nothing to do but look about me, and wonder how 
our honour was getting on the rebels. By dint of the purse of gold my 
ord Pedlar gave me, I cadet the doctor’s men to take me to where I saw 
our honour at but you were gone; and though I found Sam Willis, and Bill 
verard, and many more of our s from home there, the only one that had an 
life worth mentioning left was old Blount, who had a sore whack upon the head, 
and a broken leg, so that he couldn't stand, and was cleaning one of your honour’s 
pistols to amuse himself. He told me that Master Hugo had carried you off, and 
ponte’ to send back for himself; and now he’s hard by and doing well, only that 
e's in great trouble about the key of your honour’s trunk, that the camp women 
picked his pocket of when he was in a swoon ; for those she-devils follow as close 
on the soldiers in the fight as the leaners afier the harvesters.” 

This confused narration was, after all, one of the best accounts [ ever heard of 
this memorable battle; from my brother Hugo to the King, every one had a differ- 
ent version of it. Digby swore that Prince Rupert lost the battle, and Mr. Hyde 
was ready enough to show how it might have been won, and Sir Philip Warwick 
swore itwas won. All I know is, that nothing—not even defeat—could have been 
more disastrous to England than this undecided battle. I verily believe that the 
Parliament, if then victorious, would have been forced by the country to give the 
King better terms, than now, after al! their defeats, they are disposed to offer. Our 
men fought only too well, and forgot the better part of valour—that discretion and 
presence of mind which alone can dignify and turn it to a successful issue. 


With one more very short extract, also in the warlike strain, we con- 
clude, and trust that ere long we may meet Mr. Warburton again in 
history, biography, travels, or some other branch of literature. 


The tattle of Newbury was fought with the finest material and the worst conduct 
of any throughout the war ; but I am not now about to enter into its details. Penmen 
and lords-in-waiting laid out the array, aud soldiers had to extricate the army from 
its difficulties asbest they might. Ourartillery scarcely sent a shot among the enemy 
throughout the day; cavalry had the posts of infantry, and foot were obliged to do 
duty as horsemen and dragoons. 


Tue Pittars or Hencures. By D. Urquhart, Esq M.P. Ibid. 
Harpers.—A learned, clever, and highly interesting narrative of tra- 
vels in Southern Spain and Morocco, not precisely undertaken, but ac- 
complished in 1848, The author was on his passage to Italy, by way 
of the Straits of Gibraltar, when he found himself so fascinated by 
the beauty of the scenery and the historical interest attaching to the cir- 
cumjacent lands, that he determined thoroughly to explorethem. The 
result is in these two duodecimos, well filled with all manner of informa- 
tion touching the above named localities, and a vast deal of valuable lore 
besides. The author, if we mistake not, is a frequent Parliamentary 
thorn in Lord Palmerston’s side, having long resided at Constantino- 
ple, and being perfectly familiar with Oriental practices and policy. 
Be that as it may, we incline to think that the publication of the “ Pil- 
lars of Hercules” will place him much higher before his countrymen 
than he has hitherto stood. We recommend this book to readers who 
like curious researches, and antiquarian, mediseval, and comparative 
historical investigation. 


THe Queen’s Necxxace. By 41. Dumas. Ibid. W. F. Burgess. 
—A translation by Thomas Williams, Esq. of one of Dumas’ eminently 
lively novels. How much of truth, and how much of originality there 
may bein his compositions, are points much disputed, but he certainly 
has a marvellous tact in carrying his reader with him, stringing toge- 
ther in unbroken chain the most spirited dialogues and the most enter- 
taining incidents. The translator is a well-trained and thorough mas- 
ter of French, and never fails to do the most ample justice to the origi- 
nal before him. In these two volumes, containing an insight into the 
Court of Louis XVI. and the private life of the hapless Marie Antoin- 
ette, the reader will surely be repaid. 

Mezzoranti’s System or LEARNING LANGUAGES APPLIED TO THE 
Srupy or Frencn. By J. Roemer. Ibid. Appleton.—It is scarcely 
necessary to remind readers who Mezzofanti was. The world has pro- 
bably never known so remarkable a linguist as this distinguished Car- 
dinal, who during many years was one of the /ions even of the city of 
Rome itself. We cannot spare time or space for pointing out the vari- 
ous peculiarities of the work before us, or of Mezzofanti’s method, which 


} #@n@vocates and illustrates. The essential point is, that it suggests and 


facilitates the acquisition of words, asa prelude to the study of gram- 
mar, impressing more strongly upon the student’s mind the analogy 
subsisting between his own language and the French, than the differ- 
ence which must subsequently be studied. When we think of the man- 
ner in which boys were wont to blunder over grammars, and grope 
their way to knowledge, we are glad to meet with such valuable aid 
in the pursuit of a more rational plan. This bovk contains also a most 
useful dictionary of idioms and phrases, with selections, in prose and 
verse, remarkable for their freshness and intrinsic merit. 

Tue ILLustRATEpD Domestic Biste. Ibid. S. Hueston.—A speci- 
men number—the whole to be completed in twenty-five. It is printed 
from a duplicate set of stereotype plates, the work itself being a London 
publication only completed last year. The Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 
has furnished the numerous notes, reflections, and questions, appended 
toevery chapter. The illustrations are very numerous, and have been 
selected from authentic sources. There are several peculiarities of 
arrangement and execution, that render this edition well worth notice. 


Gauuery or IuLustriovs Americans.—The fifth number of this 
fine publication, already commended to notice in onr columns, contains 
a portrait of the illustrious Henry Clay. It is drawn, like those that 
preceded ‘t, by Mr. D'Avignon from one of Brady’s Daguerreotypes, 
and supplied with a vivid biographical sketch by Mr. C. E. Lester. 


Harpers’ New Montuty MacGazine. Ibid Harpers.—Another 
to be added to the long list of monthly periodicals. This one is large 
and full of readable matter extracted mainly from English periodicals ; 
itis handsomely printed in double columns, and in octavo form. 


Tue Knickersocker. S. Hueston.—The June number in no way 
falls off from the accustomed excellence that distinguishes this old fa- 
vourite of the public. It is full of lively and instructive reading, with 
the usual gathering of good things upon its well-known ‘“ Editor’s 
Table.” 

Tue Democratic Revrew.—The leading article in this month’s 
number is headed ‘‘ Military Presidents,” and as may be supposed 
under existing circumstances, takes ground against the pathway to the 
White House being laid through well-won battle-fields. Many pages 
are also devoted toa vigorous sketch of the life and condemnation of Sir 


Henry Vane. 

Tue Promprer. Edited by Cornelius Mathews. Ibid. Douglas, 
—This is a new dramatic weekly miscellany, professing to take under 
its critical notice all varieties of public entertainments. It promises to 
be able and useful, and we wish sincerely that it may tend in every 


way to elevate tne cause of the Drama. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL ON ART AND ARTISTS. 





ur their own peuple, and got to- ' 


On Saturday evening (the 11th ult.) the 35th anniversary festival of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, when about 150 of the friends and patrons of the society, in- 
cluding some of our most eminent painters and sculptors, sat down to an 
elegint entertainment, served in the best style of the spirited owners 
of the tavern. The interest attaching to the occasion was greatly aug- 
mented by the circumstance of Sir Kubert Peel occupying the chair. 

The Right Hon. Baronet was supported on the right and left by Lord 
| Hardinge, Colonel Rawdon, M.P., Sir William Rose, Wr.C.H Fortes 
cue, “'.P., Colonel Cust, Rev. Dr. Rice, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Stanfield, 
Mr. Uwins, “r. Cockerell, Mr. Hardwick, Mr. Creswick, Mr. Barry, 
Mr. T. Webster, Mr. P. «Dowell. Mr. R. Redgrave, Mr. W. E. Frost, 
Mr. A. Elmore, Mr. A. Egg, and Mr. W. P. Frith. 











A considerable uumber of elegantly dressed ladies occupied the galle- 
ry across the foot of the room. 

The cloth having been removed, 

The CHAIRMAN, on rising, was received with loud and 
cheering. He said, the toast which is entitled to precedence on » 
as on every similar occasion, is the health of her Majesty the Queen.— 
(Cheers.) We fully and cordially share in those feelings of attachment 
and affectionate loyalty with which her Majesty is justly regarded by 
all classes of her subjects. But her Majesty has special claims on our 
gratitude on account of the patronage and protection which she has 
uniformly extended to every branch and department of art —(Cheers.) 
I am enabled, through the kind condescension of his Royal Highn ss 
the Prince, to make an announcement to the company here assembled, 
which, I do not doubt, will be gratifying to your feelings. | have been 
informed by his Royal Highness that her Majesty took a deep interest 
in the suceess of this institution—(Cheers)—and that she has desired 
on this occasion to mark her approbation of the objects and conduct of 
those who are concerned i. its management, by placing at your disposal 
a donation of 100/.—(Loud cheers.) That,I have no doubt, will bea 
welcome addition, in a pecuniary point of view, to the funds of this ex- 
cellent institution. But the niary consideration is nothing in com- 

arison of its being a mark of the sympathy and approbation of the 
vereign, and an example to other patrons of art.—(Loud cheers.) 
The toast was drunk with all the honours. 

The Cuarnman then gave ‘‘ His Royal Highness Prince Albert,” the 

tron of the institution—a Prince whose time was always devoted to 
improve the public taste and to encourage public industry—the worthy 
consort of Queen Victoria.—(Cheers. ) 

“ The health of the Royal Family” followed. 

Lord Harpince, in responding to ‘‘ The Army and Navy,” said 
there was no safer instrument than the army for maintaining the con- 
stitutional liberties of the country wherever it might be assailed either 
from within or without.—(Cheers.) Hecould assure them that he owed 
a deep debt of obligation to the army, particularly to the Indian army, 
whose achievements he had often had occasion to admire; and he would 
add the European portion of them, who had proved on every occasion 
in India that they had not degenerated from the glorious days of the 
Peninsula, when the army was commanded by the Duke of Wellington. 
—(Loud cheers.) He was proud to have an occasion of returning 
thanks on behalf of the army, on an occasion when so many distinguish- 
ed artists were present; for he felt, as his Right Hon. Friend ha! said, 
that there was no class who owed more to the artists than the army 
did. For instance, he had near him an artist of distinguished talent, 
who had described with great force and truth the last great action in 
which the illustrious Lord Nelson died—-Cheers)—and many artists had 
commemorated, in beautiful and truthful representation, the battle of 
Waterloo. By the aid of art they were enabled to make, as it were, 
the personal acquaintance, not only of the men of the present day, but 
of those who had gone before them—of General Wolfe on the heights of 
Abram, or Lord Heathfield on the rocks of Gibraltar; and in the same 
manner posterity would, two or three centuries hence, be enabled to 
make almost the personal acquaintance of the Duke of Wellingtoa—to 
know his features, his figure, his dress, and even the charger that he 
rode.—Cheers.) These were obligations that they owed to native 
British artists; to their Lawrences, their Landseers, their Turners, 
their Stanfields, and other equally eminent artists. He was proud to 
return thanks on behalf of the army, in the presence of so many digtin- 
guished artists, but especially at a time when the chair was filled by 
an eminent statesman—(Loud cheers)—to whom, on personal and public 
grounds, he was devotedly attached, and who had shown himself on 
every occasion a liberal and discriminating patron of the arts.(—Loud 
cheers.) 

Sir R. Pexx then rose to propose the toast of the evening. He said— 
We are now arrived at the toast which suprereee the feelings that have 
brought us together this day—a feeling of deep interest in the welfare 
and success of the Artists’ Gencral Benevolent Institution. In propos- 
ing that toast, I shall not dilate upon topics connected with the impor- 
tance of art, which topics are quite familiar to you, and which are 
nearly exhausted. I believe that the importance of the fine arts, in 
promoting refinement, in encouraging a taste for intellectual rather 
than for sensual enjoyments, is almost universally recognised. The 
special importance of the fine arts to a country like this, so dependent 
for prosperity and strength on its manufacturing pre-eminence, so su- 
perior to other countries in every branch of those manufactures, ex- 
cept to France in theart of design—requires no new proof or illustra- 
tion. I consider that it is the duty of your President this day not to 
seek for occasions of oratorical display, but that his duty is to attempt 
to promote the objeets for which this institution was founded, by making 
its objects familiar totmany to-whom they are at t comparatively 
unknown.—(Cheers.) The appeal which I hall’ mabe is not to you 
who are present this day, and who by your presence have given a proof 

of the interest you take in the welfare of this institution—my appeal 
shall rather be made to those who are absent, but upon whose sympa- 
thies and active assistance I think we havea strong claim to urge.— 
(Hear, hear.) And as my appeal is to the absent, it cannot be made 
efficiently unless we have the aid of that great institution or estate—by 
whatever name you choose to call it—I mean the daily press.—(Cheers. ) 
I call it an institution, but it is at the same time a powerful instrument 
for the dissemination of knowledge, for the correction of errors and pre- 
judices, and at the same time it always stands forward—so far at least, 
as my experience enables me to judge—without reference to party ani- 
mosities—the disinterested and generous advocate of every cause which 
is connected with charity and benevolence.—(Cheers,) 

I consider that the period at which I make this appeal to those who 
are absent is a peculiarly important one. Within the last few days 
there have been opened all those exhibitions which present the collec- 
tive works of genius that have been accumulated during the past year. 
An opportunity is now afforded to every one, without trouble, and at 
little cost, to inspect those precious works of art. The rooms are daily 
crowded by tho-e who express their admiration of them, and who retire 
from them proud of the proof which is thus annually given of the ad- 
vance which this country is making in competition with others in the 
progress of art.—(Cheers.) They retire for the most part expressing 
their admiration of those works of genius ; but I believe that few duly 
estimate the painful process which is necessary for the production of 
those works—(Hear, hear)—how many sleepless nights have been pas- 
sed—what a degree of severe mental toil and anxiety has beenineurred 
—and the disappointment there sometimes is on account of harsh and 
unfeeling criticism, and the caprice of public favour.—(Hear, hear.) I 
believe that in the course of the lust year not less than 5,000 works of 
art have been offered to the different exhibitions. Many of these have 
been refused a place, not se much from want of merit as on of 
the want of means for properly exhibiting them, But the crete erent 
in the course of the present year, and on the walls of the several exhi- 
bitions, there are to be seen not fewer than 4,000 works of art, the 
result of toil, labour, and thought during the past year. These are the 
productions of men who have been comparatively successful in the race 
of competition ; who, at least, have had sufficient health and strength 
to enable them to contend in that severe race. But behind those, in the 
distant oop peege of hear)—there are artists out of sight, and 
almost out of mind, whose prosperity has been clouded by accident or 
disease, some of whom have left widows and orphans with no other 
earthly possession than an unblemished name.—(Loud cries of “‘ Hear, 
hear.”) The melancholy truth is, with regard to many of these artists, 
that they have been disabled by infirmity ; and of the widows and or- 
phans of those who have not survived—the melancholy truth is, that 
severe sufferings are often sustained by them, and these sufferings are 
necompanied with an independence of mind and a delicacy of feelin 
which induce them to withhold the knowledge of their destitution, an 
make them unwilling to state their tale of sorrow and distress to th: se 
to whom they are entire strangers.—(Hear, hear.) Now, it is for the 
ae of mitigating those sufferings, and so mitigating them that the 

elicacy of their feelings shall not be wounded—(Cheers)—that this 
institution has been established. I was not aware, till l read these 
Eerere, of the extent of the claims which it can prefer upon every pro- 

essed patron of art ; and [entertain the hope that if this knowledge 
were conveyed to others who have heretofore been as ignorant as myself 
of the reality of the claims which it can establish, it may conduce to the 
welfare, and increase the usefulness, of this institution. I therefore 
trust that a simple enumeration of the facts will he sufficient for the 
purpose of establishing its claims ; and I sball try to make known to 
those who express their admiration of art, and who are proud of heing 
considered its patrons, what are the claims which this institution can 
prefer upon their sympathy and support. / ‘ 

Here is a society among the directors and vice-presidents of which 
are some of the most eminent professors of art in this country—some 
who stand pre-eminent among the artists of Great Britain—the names 
of Smirke, Westnet, Barry, Cockerell, Webster, Uwins, and others 
whom, if J do not name, itis not that they are of inferior eminence, but 
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because those whom I have named may suffice to assure the public that 
the affairs of this institution are conducted with integrity and pru- 
dence. I say that the imputation which is sometimes justly cast on 
ties cannot apply to the artists of this country. They regard with 
e sympathy th of their less fortunate brethren, and the 
cxwthes they have made for their relief do them the highest credit. 
Sinee the institution of the society in 1814, not less than 1,200 cases 
have been relieved, in sums amounting to 12,200/. Those qualities that 
entitle parties to receive relief are distress combined with merit in 
artists. They are relieved whether they have personally subscribed to 
the fund or not, as well as their’ widows or orphans. In every case 
there must be a combination, as a condition of relief, of merit and dis- 
tress. Last year alone—that is in the year 1849—there were 57 appli- 
cants for relief, and the sum advanced to them amounted to 650/. You 
will excuse me for going into these details, for I think that the know- 
ledge of these facts will be infinitely more advantageous—infinitely 
more convincing, than any argument, however eloquent.—(Cheers. ) I 
find from these papers that every artist who can offer as his claim that 
combination of merit with distress which I have mentioned, is admitted 
without any other restriction; for it is the boast of this institution that 
it acknowledges merit in whatever department it may be found. Asa 
proof of this, I find that in 1849, among a great variety of claimants, 
relief was given to the widow of a sculptor, to the daughter of an en- 
ver, to an architectural draughtsman, to the widow of a zoological 
painter, to a painter in water-colours, to the widow of an historical 
painter, and to the daughter of a painter in enamel. These are but 
examples of the manner in which this fund is applied.—(Loud cheers. ) 
Some may suspect that the expenditure of this institution is not care- 
fully watched; but on that head there can be no possible ground of 
suspicion. I venture to say that this institution is marked, on the one 
hand, with the greatest liberality, and on the other, by the severest 
economy ; by the greatest liberality whenever they havea case of merit 
combined with distress before them—by the severest economy in the 
salaries of officers and the general expenditure of the institution. Last 
year, the total amount of expenditure in salaries, including the com- 
mission to the collector, amounted to 56/. 15s., while the total expense 
occasioned by the meetings of council and subscribers amounted to 6/. 
12s.—(Laughter and cheers.) There can be no possibility of undue 
favour to any of the claimants, because the directors of the institution 
have wisely provided that no personal ~ og qgae shall be admitted ; 
that application shall in every case be made in writing and according 
to a prescribed form, accompanied by proots of artistic merit on the one 
hand, and of severe distress on the other. To avoid as far as possible 
the undermining of that independence of character, which I must say I 
think is the just boast of the artists of this country, whether rich or 
poor—for the purpose of not wounding in the smallest degree the deli- 
cacy of feeling of the recipients of this charitable fund—it is provided 
that no names shall be publicly disclosed ; but at the same time, as a 
security against the ibility of abuse, every subscriber can have ac- 
cess to the books of the institution.— (Cheers. ) 

I have thus attempted to enumerate the main facts connected with this 
institution. I shall add nothing to the enumeration, because I think 
that the plain and simple truth would only be weakened by any attempt 
at ora al display. I consider that these facts, if generally known, 
will be admitted to constitute a strong claim upon the liberality of the 
patrons and admirers of art; and I venture to assure those who are 
proud of the works of genius which adorn their walls—who enter into 
the eager competition for pictures, and give apparently extravagant 
prices for the works of artists that are now no more—who are loud in 
Jt their admiration of works which they have an opportunity 
of daily contemplating—I venture to assure them that every work of art 
which they now possess will be viewed with increased satisfaction— 
every work which they may in future acquire will beregarded with in- 
creased pride—if they have the satisfaction of thinking that they have 
not only been liberal in their purchase and lavish in their admiration, 
but that they have oe a portion of their wealth to increase the funds 
of this institution, which administers its funds with strict fidelity, and 
which by that administration tends to ass the sufferings of men, of 
widows, and orphans who have been tere into deep, and in many 
cases unmerited distress.—(Cheers.) I trust you will express your ap- 
eet of — sone we “a .~ your sympathy with the objects for 
whic ave been con ng, cordially drinking ‘ i 
the Artists’ General Renorelest Institution” 53 ntl ities 

The remainder of the proceedings is not of special interest. 





NEW RAILWAY STATION, LIVERPOOL. 


tention of our readers. This roof, both as rds the framing and the 
covering, is entirely of iron, and is constructed with a series of wrought- 
iron framed principals. The roof is lighted by four lines of skylights, 
and is ventilated by galvanised wrought-iron courses. The covering 
of the roof is quthony of galvanised, corrugated iron plates, lapped over 
each other, the joints well riveted with rivets and washers, which are 
also galvanised. ‘This roof has been erected by Messrs. Fox, Hender- 
son, and Co., of Birmingham. 

The booking-offices and waiting-rooms are in a handsome stone build- 
ing, in the Italian style of architecture, having a frontage to Tithe- 
barn-street of 117 feet; and, at right angles to this, two wings, one 
story high—the one having a frontage to Key-street of 193 feet, and the 
other to Bixteth-street of 193 feet. That to Key-street stands about 30 
feet, and to Bixteth-street about 60 feet from the street. In these are 
contained two distinct sets of waiting and refreshment-rooms, ore for 
either company. The elevation of each of these wings towards the 
street consists of eighteen handsome windows, surrounded with finely- 
polished stone dressings, and surmounted by bold cornices and finely- 
carved trusses. Thes between these windows are filled in with 
rock-faced work, which shows the dressings to the windows to great ad- 
vantage, and gives the elevation a very architectural and chaste ap- 
pearance; the whole being surmounted by a dold cornice and parapet. 

The front to Tithebarn-street consists of a two-story building, contain- 
ing a booking-office for each company, 36 feet by 26 feet 9 inches, and 
20 feet high, and over these the committe-rooms and other offices. The 
elevation consists of a lofty and beautiful rusticated basement, having 
circular-headed windows anda handsome elliptical entrance arch, which 
forms the division between the offices of the two companies ; and a lofty 
upper story of tooled ashlar, the windows being surrounded with polish- 
ed stone dressings, surmounted by moulded pediments supported on 
finely-carved trusses. The whole being crowned by abold cornice 3 
feet thick, enriched with modellions dentils, anda row of finely-carved 
heads on the top, has a very fine appearance. The total height of this 
elevation is 50 feet from the base, and 90 feet above the level of Tithe- 
barn-street. 

The station will be eRe from Tithebarn-street, by two large 
ornamented iron gates, having massive stone piers. From these an in- 
cline road, 80 feet wide, brings carriages to the level of the platform, 
while the approach for the foot passengers will be by a flight of highly 
ornamented stone steps. In front of the booking-offices, and on a level 
with the platform, is a considerable open space, surrounded by an orna- 
mental balustrade, which also runs down the incline road next Bixteeth- 
street, and adds much to the general effect of the whole. Seen from the 
top of Moorfields, this building has # very fine appearance, bein second 
in architectural effect to none in Liverpool, yet it has been completed in 
the short space of six months.—English paper. 





Tue Roya Scorrisu Arcuers, aT Montrrose.—On Friday, the 3rd 
ult., the Links of Montrose were the scene of a very interesting specta- 
cle—a competition among the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen’s 
Body Guard for Scotland; the prizes being a Silver Arrow, &c., pre- 
sented by the town of Montrose. This was followed by » contest for 
prizes in the usual routine of Scottish games. The archery was the 
finest display of the kind which has taken place in Scotland during a 
century, 

Atan early hour in the morning, long trains on the Aberdeen Rail- 
way, from north, south, and west, poured thousands of visitors into 
Montrose; and, before eleven o’clock, the town was crowded with 
strangers from all quarters, about 4000 having come by the railway, 
besides a vast number from the more immediate neighbourhood. Ata 
little before twelve o’alock, the Archers marched down to the Race- 
ground, preceded by a militia staff, the magistrates, and town-oflicers, 
the band playing national airs in the centre of the procession, the last 
column of which was composed of the scholars belonging to the public 
seminaries, in front of which a Waterloo veteran marched, sabre in 
hand, and a nine-clasped medal dangling at his breast. 

At twelve, the Archers entered the lists, and began to shoot. The 
distance between the two butts was 100 yards; and the prize a piece 
of plate valued at about 20 guineas, to be presented by the gentlemen in 
the town and neighbourhood. The wind was blowing strongly, and in 
gusts from the north, and the sky soon became overcast with rain, which 
fell heavily. This, however, did not interrupt the Archers; they fired 
on briskly, with thousands of keen eyes from under umbrellas follow- 
ing their arrows through the air, every arrow that stuck in the target 
Ss a motion and kind of suppressed cheer among the spectators, 

ometimes, four or five arrows were sticking in the target at one time. 

and we observed one strike within two inches of the bull’s eye. Fortu- 





One of the immediate effects of the completion ‘of the Liverpool and 
Manchester matwey: was to make the latter tewn # great centre from 
which the supply of the manufacturing districts diverged. Many of 
these places were felt to be of too great importance to rely upon a sin- 
gle and indirect market, and hence it was resolved to connect them with 
the Liverpool seaport, on which they so much depended. Amongst the 
places so circumstanced were Wigan, Bolton,and Bury ; to connect whieh 
with Liverpool, the Liverpool, Bolton, and Bury Railway Company 
was formed. Subsequent events changed and extended the design, and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire and the East Lancashire Railways became 

ointly interested in the speculation as a great artery for their traffic. 

hese companies found it essential to make Liverpool a grand terminus ; 
and, by their united efforts, the people of Liverpool possess not only an 
independent competing line to Manchester, but a direct communication 
with the whole of the important districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
The new station in Tithebarn-street, will form a terminus for three dis- 
tinct lines. The Lancashire and Yorkshire will carry the traffic of the 
two Ridings; the East Lancashire will conduct the business of that 
district of the county whose name it bears; and the Liverpool and South- 
port, which will be amalgamated with the first-named railway, will 
open out the traffic through Bootle and Waterloo. 

The entrance to the town may be said to commence at the Walton 
Tunnel. Immediately after leaving the tunnel, the line crosses the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal by a wooden bowstring bridge, of a novel 
and peculiar construction. A short embankment succeeds, followed by 
a series of arches and bridges, by which the road is carried to a tempo- 
rary station in Great Howard-street [Here it crosses the London and 
North-Western Railway by means of a brick arch, of large span and 
exquisite workmanship, and after a few more arches it reaches the ca- 
nal bank, where the new works commence. It should bes ated that the 
arches just alluded to are the joint work of Messrs. Holme and M’Cor- 
mick, and are creditable specimens of their ability. The new works, as 
already stated, commence at the canal bank, and extend to the termi- 
nus in Tithebarn-street. They are constructed by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, from the design of the engineer, John 
Hawkshaw, Esq., and under the immediate direction of Wm. Dodds, 
Esq., resident engineer. Perhaps no instance can be found in which so 
much work has been done in so short a time, and not only performed but 
substantially executed The contractors were Messrs. George Thomson 
and Co., who undertook the whole of the works, with the exception of 
the iron roof and a ; and Messrs. Galoway, of Manchester, 
furnished the iron-work for the remaining bri he whole of the 
work has been constructed with a view to durability, and at the same 
time it has been advanced as rapidly as the safe furtherance of so large 
an und: re 

To give some idea of this, it may be stated that 540 houses and a 
church have been pulled down to make way for the works. The con- 
tractors got posseation of the first house on the 7th May, 1849, and the 
last on the 21st of August, 1849. The mason-work began on the 4th oi 
June, and the last arch was keyed on the 8th November. As many 
men as could possibly be employed were taken on, and upwards of a 
hundred horses were kept at work. 

We have not space to describe the extension, but pass on to the Sta- 
tion. From Edmund-street to Tithebarn-street the line is continued 
by means of eleven thirty-feet brick arches, besides eleven eighteen- 
feet arches for the sapapoehes. The arches by which the approaches 
are supported are semicircular, five of them appropriated to the 
west approach and six to the eastern. The end of the works in Tithe- 
barn-street is supported Lf an abutment 155 feet long. The entire 
width of the station from Key-street to Bixteth-street is 240 feet. 

The interior  wwoger e accommodation for the traffic of the lines. 
There are five lines of into the station. Each com will have 
a separate departure station, but the arrival station will be for common 
use. The arrival platform is 630 feet long, and more than an acre of 
flags will be laiddown The ngers’ station at Tithebarn-street is 

completely covered in by two iron roofs, one of whieh is of great " 
nitude, being 136 feet span at the widest end, and 128 feet s ot the 
narrowest end, the total length being 638 feet. The width is in one 
entire span, without any intermediate support. The area, thus covered 
ty this single roof alone, is 83,457 square feet. The smaller roof is 
78 feet in the clear span and 161 feet long. It is, however, the larger 
roof which we intend to describe, and to which we beg to call the at- 


nately, the weather cleared up before two o’clock. When the contest 
with the bow ended, Alex. Duff, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, was declared 
the gainer of the plate, and immediately the Archers marched off the 
ground in beautiful style. 

The number of spectators was estimated at 15,000, by far the greatest 
number ever assembled on the Links of Montrose. 

The archery was no sooner finished than the games began. These con- 
sisted of throwing the hammer, putting of the stone, leaping and racing, 
climbing of the pole, the cask race, Xc. 

In the evening a ball was given, at which the whole of the Royal 
Archers were present, and also the élite of Forfar and Kincardine 
Shires. The handsome suite of apartments in the Town Hall were 
thrown open on the occasion, and being tastefully decorated by Mr. 
Japp, and judiciously arranged, they were much admired by the distin- 
guished party. At twelve o’clock upwards of 130 sat down to supper, 
at which the Provost presided, and James Hope, Esq., Sir John Stuart 
Forbes, Bart., of Fettercairn and Pitsligo, and Sir John Ogilvy of In- 
verquharity, acted ascroupiers. After supper, the party again assem- 
bled in the ball-room, and the dance continued till an early hour in the’ 
morning. 

The Royal Company of Archers was established by James I. of Scot- 
land, more than four hundred years ago, as the King’s Body Guard for 
Scotland. In the turbulent times which followed the reign of James, 
it appears that the original documents pertaining to the Guard had 
been lost; but in the year 1677, we find the Royal Archers recognised 
by an act of Privy Council, and a prize of £20 sterling ordered to be 
given proms | to the best archer at weapon shawings. In 1703 Queen 
Anne granted new privileges to the Royal Company of Archers, or 
rather restored the privileges they had lost by their adherence to the 
falling fortunes of the unfortunate family of Stuart; and the prize of 
£20, which had been withheld by King William, after the Revolution, 
was restored by George III. to the Royal Archers of Scotland, who 
claimed the protection of the Sovereign. 

The civil administration of the affairs of the Royal Company, we be- 
lieve is managed by a council, consisting ofseven, who are chosen an- 
nually, ata general meeting of the members. In other respects the 
body is entirely conducted by military rules and discipline. The Duke 
of Buccleuch is captain-General ; the lieutenants-general are Viscount 
Melville, Right Hon. C. Hope, Lord Elcho, Sir J. Hope, Bart ;the majors- 
general, the Duke of Montrose, the Earl of Morton, and the Marquis of 

alhousie ; the ensigns-general, th Duke of Roxburgh, the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, and Sir John 8S. Forbes, Bart. ; besides a number of others, 
composed of the flower of the aristocracy and gentlemen of Scotland. 
The Royal company consists of about 500 members. The field uniform 
is ofdark green cloth, faced with black braiding, with a narrow stripe 
of crimson veivet in the centre. The hat is of the same colour, with a 
handsome medallion in frout, and a plume of black feathers. His Ma- 
jesty King William IV Dg wig wo presented the Royal Company of Ar- 
chers, his Body Guard for Scotland, with new colours. he one 
combines both the old ones, with the words, “‘ The Royal Companyg of 
Archers ;” and the other bears the Royal Arms of Scotland, with the 
words, ‘‘ King’s Body Guard for Scotland.” His Majesty expressly con- 
firmed the appointment of the Royal Company to be “ the King’s Body 
Guard for Scotland ;” the Duke of Buccleuch, as Captain-General, rode 
in the coronation procession of Queen Victoria. 





Proposep NEw Corns.—We have examined specimens of coins lately 
struck at the mint, to illustrate the bill presented in the United States 
Senate, by Mr. Dickinson, for the coinage of one cent and three cent 
pieces. 

The cent piece is designed as a substitute for the present copper coin, 
and contains the proportion ofsi/ver—one tenth—expressed in i 3 
The effect of this infusion of precious metal, small as it is, beside light- 
ening the colour perceptibly, is to reduce greatly the bulk of the coin of 
that denomination, and to make it much more convenient and portable. 
Its weight is twenty-five grains, while that of the present cent is one 
hundred and sixty-eight. It is annu!ated—that is, it has a /arge round 
hole in the centre, which is a novel feature, and has been introduced for 
the sake of the following advantages : it extends the diameter of the 
piece to a proper measurement, being the same as that of the dime, which 
is assmall as could be desired for such a coin; it affords a distinctive 





mark, by which the piece may be recognised and safely paid out even 








by the touch ; it affords a facility to retailers to put the pieces up ip 
parcels, say of a hundred or thousand, by stringing them, or putting 
them on an upright stake or file ; and lastly, the complexity of manufac. 
ture will throw some impediments in the way of counterfeiting, if that 
is to be apprehended. Should the bill pass, dies for this piece will, we 
learn, be got up with more care, and more show of art, than in this 
specimen, which is only a temporary illustration for the use of (on. 
Tess. 

, The three-cent piece is an alloy of three-fourths silver and one-fourth 
copper, its weight twelve and three-eighth grains; its diameter just miq- 
way between the golddollarand halfdime. The bill ) pager that its 
devices shall be ‘‘ conspicuously different from those of the other silyey 
coins ;” pres we Sage A we have a radiated liberty cap on one side, and g 
wreath enclosing the Roman numerals III. onthe reverse. It is also 
distinguished from the half-dime by asmooth border. It has the white 
appearance of pure silver. This coin is pene as @ Convenient adap. 
tation to the prices of many things, and to making change ; but there 

is also a special object contemplated in relation to it, The country jg 
weary of the worn-out Spanish money, the * fips, levies, and quarters,» 
which, for the last century nearly , have had so prominent a place jn 
its currency, and which are ill adapted to our decimal system. At the 
same time, every plan for forcing them to the crucible, as long as peopl, 
hold them at their nominal value, or even a slight fraction under jt, j, 
sure to fail. The only resource left is to coaz them to the mint, by ex. 

changing them at the nominal value for national coin. This, however, 

pon ge be done, with justice to the public treasury, without issuing, 

as many countries do, a minor coin, with a legal valuation somewhat 
higher than the intrinsic; as the present cent is, and as the new cent 
will also be. 

As a matter bearing upon this proposition, the Director of tLe Mint, 
during the last winter, addressed circular letters to respectable deal. 
ers and others in various parts of the Union, inquiring into the fre. 
quency of the appearance of the Spanish small coins in our currency, 
relatively to our own small coins. There was no other way of basing 
an estimate of their actual amount, and this, it was believed, would 
give an approximation. The answers were tolerably accordant—at 
least as to the eastern, middle, and western States—and left the conyic- 
tion that the Spanish quarters afloat rather exceed in value our own 
quarters ; while the eighths and sixteenths will count at least half as 
much as our dimes and half-dimes. Ip all the period of our mintage, 
to the end of 1849, there have been issued here and at New Orleans,— 





In quarter dollars.....-....-+-.----- ---- $3,713,075 
In dimes...... AM TC A, 
In half-dimes.........22-eeeeseeeeeeeees 1,096,975 

$8,620,760 


So that, unquestionably, there is now six millions of dollars’ worth of 
small Spanish silver money in our currency. The weight of the propo- 
sed three-cent piece is so adjusted as to enable the government to make 
the exchange without loss to itself, and there will be none to the party 
applying. The bill provides that the three-cent piece shall be paid out 
at the mint, and its branches, in exchange for those and some other va- 
rieties of small foreign silver coins current amongst us, but for no other 
kind of coin or bullion. The effect of this provision any one can foresee. 
—North American. 


OpEeninG or A Mummy.—Quite a large and intelligent audience as- 
sembled at the Tremont Temple this forenoon to witness the opening 
of the mummy-case imported by Mr. Gliddon, and to listen to Mr. G@ ’s 
instructive explanations. On the platform were the venerable T. H. 
Perkins, Rev. Dr. Sharp, Professor Agassiz, Doctors Hayward, Chan- 
ning, Holmes, Lewis, Wyman, Jackson, Cabot, Bigelow, and other sci- 
entific and distinguished gentlemen. The body of the hall and the gal- 
leries were well filled with an assemblage of which many were ladies. 
The case of sycamore wood, ornamented with hieroglyphics, was placed 
horizontally upon a stand; and while Mr. Gliddon discoursed upon the 
Nyle and the pyramids of Giza and the receptacles where the mummies 
were found, an officiating carpenter took off his coat, and, with a small 
saw, proceeded to saw the case lengthwise. After this had been done on 
two sides—an operation which occupied about half an hour—it was 
ready to be taken apart for the disclosure of what it might contain. 
This was done by Mr. G. and his assistant in view of the whole audi- 
ence. The mummy came out in beautiful condition, as if it had been 
deposited in its case but yesterday, instead of 1500 years before the 
birth of Christ. It came out swathed in linen, smooth and but slightly 
discoloured by the lapse of time. On the front covestads were a series 
of hieroglyphics of a fresh slate colour, as distinct as if they had been 





} just painted. A burst of applause and a murmur of surprise from the 


audience, showed the sensation which the exhibition produced. As the 
lady thus brought before the public, was, according to the inscriptions 
on her sarcophagus, a person of rank, and the daughter of a high priest, 
it was naturally expected that the interior of the case (which, by the 
way was in a wonderful state of preservation) would reveal some orna- 
ments, jewelry, trinkets, &c., of value. But this expectation has not 
thus far been gratified. Among the incidents “‘ not set down in the 
bill,” was the unrolling of the mummy of a white ibis, at which Profes : 
sor Agassiz presided.— Transcript, 3d ult. 





A Narrow Escare.—The following incident is mentioned amongst 
other items connected with the arrival at Stromness of Capt. Austin’s 
Arctic Expedition.—* An accident, which might have been attended 
with fatal consequences to one of the best petty officers in the squadron, 
took place on board the Intrepid screw-tender. George Murray, ice-quar- 
termaster, being in charge of the watch at seven, p.m., all hands being 
employed securing the boats, and close-reefiag the sails, the comman- 
der remarked to Murray that the ice-boom topping-lift was unhooked. 
Not liking to send » man toa place rather dangerous at the time, 
Murray went himself. He had no sooner got on the boom-end than the 
man at the helm inadvertently let the vessels come up in the wind, 
thereby jibing the main-boom. All hands immediately ran to the main- 
sheet, to shorten it in, so as to steady the boom; when, in the confusion, 
they let go of it. The boom then swung seven or eight times across the 
deck and over the quarter-deck, from rigging to rigging with fearful 
vey: Murray still held on by the topping-lift until he saw he must 
either have his brains knocked out by falling on deck,or be precipitated 
into the sea. He thereupon chose rather to run the risk of a watery 
grave than to break his neck; so he sprang from the boom while it 
was over the quarters, and dropped some twenty feet from the ship. 
It was blowing a fresh gale at the time, and a heavy cross sea on, 80 
that the ship had little way, and, being able to swim well, he soon re- 
gained her side. Every effort was made to save him, but the boats 
were all lashed for sea service. The captain threw a cork life-buoy, 
with a line fast toit, which he got hold of, and was hauled in by it.’ 





DevonsHire House, Lonvon.—The Grand Saloon, from its dimen- 
sions and height, is a magnificent apartment, and the decorations, de- 
signed by Mr. Crace, of Wigmore-street, and carried out about two 
years since, under his superintendence, are in the most superb charac- 
ter, in the style of the celebrated artist Le Brun; and we believe it is 
the most extensive specimen of that kind of decoration which has been 
done for very many years past. The saloon originally was the entrance 
vestibule, but now it forms one of the most magnificent apartments in 
the building, a new grand staircase having been built by the Duke of 
Devonshire, and the old chief entrance done away with a few years 
since. The effect of the staircase is extremely chaste ; the walls are of 
white scagliola, the stairs of marble, the balustrade of gilded brass, and 
the hand-rail of glass. From the staircase the visitor enters the ball- 
room, and thence into the grand saloon. When used as a ball-room, the 
furniture of this saloon is, of course, removed, and seats, close to the 
walls, are raised one step, so that the sitters can observe the dancers 
with ease. The curtains are of Spitalfields manufacture, and the panel 
compartments on the walls are of Lyons brocade silk. The framing of 
the panels, looking-glasses, &e., is of the most beautiful design ; and 
being pierced and gilded, adds very greatly to the splendour of the 
a ent. Over the doors there are some very fine portraits ; and as 
the picture-frames are arranged so as to harmonize with the general 
style of the room, the best possible effect is produced. The other suite 
of rooms, open on festive occasions, have been entirely re-decorated a 
re-embellished by Mr. Crace in the most sumptuous style. Devonshire 
House was built by William Kent for William Cavendish, third Duke 
of Devonshire, about a century since. 





Corpincty’s Froatine Baru.—A simple and ingenious novelty 1s 
now preparing for the convenience and comfort of those who may wis 
to enjoy a private bath in mid-day, on the Serpentine, or elsewhere. 
It is a boat, easily managed by one man. The bathing-place is situate 
at the stern, and is about four feet six inches wide, by six feet long, 
and from two feet six inches to five feet deep + the depth being regula- 
ted by the man, who, by working the windlass, can hoist or lower the 
bottom of the bath with great facility, as, being constructed principally 
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which slide into each! other, like the tubes ofa tele- 


rts 
of wood, they pa adjusted with little or no effort. 


are so nearly buoyant as to be 


scope, . 
+ :’ -o¢ the bath is a small but convenient place for tion 
Adjemnole being enclosed with curtains. We understand it to be the 


: ‘on of a working shipwright, who has registered it for three years 
ine ents it for sea, river, or lake bathing, as, from its lightness, it 
ye be used for rowing ; and the bath being made to hoist up even with 
~ bottom, the boat can be allowed totake the ground at any time 
: ‘thout injury. We think such a convenience would be a delightful 
pajunct to many parks and pleasure-grounds, with a river or lake. 





CURIOUS EPITAPH. 
The following curious Inscription appears in the Churchyard, Pewsey, 
Dorsetshire :— 
HERE LIES THE BODY 
or 
LADY 0’LOONEY 
GREAT NIECE OF BURKE, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE SUBLIME. 
SHE WAS 
BLAND, PASSIONATE, AND DEEPLY RELIGIOUS ; 
ALSO, SHE PAINTED 
IN WATER-COLOURS, 
AND SENT SEVERAL PICTURES 
TO THE EXHIBITION, 
SHE WAS FIRST COUSIN 
TO LADY JONES ; 
AND OF 8UCH 
18 THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 





\ NatoraL Baromerer.—All the barometers yet invented require 
correction when an observation is made, but the remote glen of Abria- 
chan can boast of one which can be more relied on than even the Tor- 
ricellian experiment itself. It consists simply of a stone, inside the 
wall of the house occu ied by the honest tenant of Achacuilinn. which, 
three days beforehand, prognosticates wet weather with mathematical 

recision. The sign is, that it oozes out drops of water. The natives 
hold that this wonderful stone has been of incalculable service to them. 
In harvest, when the crop is cut down, but still unsecured, every eye 
in the glen is turned towards Tomas an Achachuilinn, and whenever 
he begins to gather in the stooks there is a simultaneous movement 
throughout the glen. Indeed, it is not unusual to see such a scene of 
hurry and bustle as this take place in the finest day in harvest, and 
when no ordinary philosopher could say there was a cloud of rain in 
the sky. Usage has transferred the name barometer from the stone to 
the owner; so that, in that and the surrounding district, the worthy 
tenant of Achacuilinn is familiarly saluted as the “‘ Abriachan barome- 
ter.’—Inverness Courier. 





Bory Mariners.—The little schooner Enterprise, of only five and a 
half tons burthen, has arrived safely at Havana, The Baltimore Ameri- 
can gives the history of this Lilliputian craft, which is somewhat sin- 
guar. She was built at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, and conveyed on 
wagons forty miles to Fever River ; thence she was towed to Galena, 
Illinois, where she was rigged; she then descended the Mississippi un- 
der sail; we next heard of her clearing at New Orleans for San Juan, 
Nicaragua. After stopping a few days at Havana, she sailed for her 
destination, where her owner intends to ascend lake Nicaragua and 
Leon, thence drag her along the Portage, fifteen miles, launch her in 
the Pacific, and proceed to California.-- Comml. Advert. 





EarTHQUAKES.—From Smyrna, under date of the 17th April, we 
learn that the greatest consternation prevailed in the city, in conse- 
quence of continuous shocks of earthquakes. Thousands of persons fled 
from their homes and were lodged in the open air, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, and others had taken refuge in the vessels 
Dying inthe harbour. The Greek Church, the Armenian College, the 
Austrian Consulate, and several mosques, were greatly injured, and part 
of the city has been thrown down ; a large rocky mountain about four 
miles from the city has been rent ; huge masses of rock have been dis- 
lodged and in their fall have hurled down trees that have stood for cen- 

uries, and overwhelmed a part of the oy. The river has been forced 
from its channel, and the water suddenly become brackish. All thehills 
surrounding the harbour are full of fissures. Prayers to Almighty God 
to arrest further evil are being put up in all the churches. It appears 
‘wat the earthquake has traversed the whole of the Archipelago, and 
may be traced to the uttermost boundaries of Uaramania. 





REMARKABLE TrANCE.—At the village of Farringdon, situated 
about nine miles from Bristol, on the road to Wells, a young woman 
named Ann Cromer, the daughter of a master mason, now lies in a 
complete state of catalepsy, in which extraordinary trancelike condi- 
tion, should she survive till next November, she will have been for no 
less than thirteen years. During the whole of this extended period, 
she has not partaken of any solid food, and the vital principle has onl 
been sustained by the mechanical administration of fluids. Althoug 
of course reduced to almost a perfect skeleton, her countenance bears a 
very placid expression. Her respiration. is perceptible, her hands 
warm, and she a some indication of existent consciousness. Upon 
one occasion, when asked if suffering from pain to squeeze the hand of 
her mother, placed in hers for that purpose, a slight pressure, the mo- 
ther avers, was plainly distinguishable: and frequently, when suffer- 
ing from cramp, she has been heard to make slight moans. About 
tixteen weeks after the commencement of her trance, she was seized 
with lock-jaw, which occasions great difficulty in affording her nourish- 
ment. The unfortunate young woman is twenty-five years of age, and 
has been visited by a great number of medical gentlemen; who, how- 
ever, hold out no hopes of her ultimate recovery.— Times.—The daugh- 
ter of James Cromer, of Farringdon, whose extraordinary condition 
Was noticed in our last, spoke on Tuesday last for the first time for up- 
wards of thirteen years ; first inquiry was for her aunt Killea, and 
when her aunt came the girl immediately repeated"the Lord’s Prayer. 
Extreme weakness prevented her from articulating many words in suc- 
cession; cramp and convulsions are supposed to have unlocked the jaw 
for the time. She experienced a great deal of pain for many days ; the 
Aw is again set as firm as before. The girl seems to apprehend that 
death would soon terminate her existence.— Bristol Mirror. 

_Mepar For Mason Epwarpes.—Mr. Wyon, R.A., has been com- 
Missioned by the East India wten any 4 to prepare a die for a gold medal, 
to be presented to Major Edwardes, in ac nowledgement of the eminent 
Services rendered by this officer during the recent war in the East. As 
itis intended solely for the Major, the die, we understand, will be de- 
Stroyed when the medal is cast, so that no duplicate shall exist. Such 
4 testimonial is of very rare occurrence ; so rare, indeed, as to have but 
Bi, Precedent, as far as we can ascertain, and that was in the case of 
- —_ the distinguished admiral of the Commonwealth, for whom a 
of - Was struck, from a design by Thomas Simon, the famous medalist 
it at period. This medai ed through a succession of owners till 

; Was purchased by William IV. ; it is now, we believe, in the posses- 

lon of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 








Stveviar Imporration.—An importation has j 
— just taken place of a 
we of horseflesh from Hambur h, for feeding cats and dam, being 
and “ ps eg — and salted in the ordinary manner of pre- 
rticie for e@ u ’ : sos 
uty.——Lo nt purpose stated, and is admissible free of 
“* AwruL-Sacririce” TrapesmEN.—One of these disin- 
an — generous, disin 
me Pa ——— gentlemen had stuck upon every other pane of glass, 
This oe | onuban reasonable offer refused—must close on Saturday.” 
ves tana “4, ¢ ered himself as bail, or security, in some case which 
Worth 2067 : he said erate. The magistrate asked him if he was 
not” «« No.” Wh Yes.” « But you are about to remove, are you 
keeper is sellin Arf A Wrote by 79 Selling off.’” +* Yes ; every shop- 
“Why. T shoul > : ou say, ‘ No reasonable offer will be refused.’ ” 
you y, t should be very unreasonable if I did refuse such offers ” ‘ But 
“sy you * Must close on Saturday’ « To be sure ; you would not 
ve me open on Sunday, would you Liverpool Paper. 
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TEstimonIAL TO THE MARQUIs or 

Twrepp + and i f 

— have presented the Marquis of Tweeddale, soseaeat Gon. 
weal Fyne 1842-1848, with a very superb silyer candelabrum, up- 
Brow four feet high, and of the value of 2,000/., modelled by Mr. A. 
tion po a design of Mr. F. Grant, A. R. A., and under the inspec- 
Roskill, 4, Baily, RB. A., at the establishment of Messrs. Hunt and 
sebetent ond-street. On the base of this very elegant piece of plate is 
Noeee — stag, boar, and wolf hunting. A group surmounts the base 
stor ‘Of ing the celebrated ancestor of the present Marquis, and the 
Y of his resistance to the Danes. The group consists of the figures 










of the elder Hay and his sons, who attack a Danish horseman and defeat 
him. The figures are beautiful » of the art of modelling sta- 
tuettes. They are very spirited and full of character. The minuter 
portions of the candelabrum are of elaborate workmanship, after the 
manner of the times of Louis XIV. The work is one of great merit and 
of the highest rank of modern art. The inscription, which is short, says 
the testimonial is presented as ‘a t ken of respect and esteem for the 
public and private worth of George 8th Marquis of Tweeddele.” 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 80, sy G. B.C. (Baltinore.) 
BLACK. 























WHITE. 





White to play and checkmate in three moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 79. 


White. Black, 
1.QwQ Sch KtoK4 
2. KttoK Kt5 dis ch KtksR 
3. KttoR3 ch B tks Kt 
4 QtwK Kt3ch P tks Q checkmate. 





To Corresronpents.—G. B. C. We shall be glad to hear from you again—R. G. W. 

Solution to 79 quite correct. at Pate iu five moves is neat but rather too simple; try 

again by all means.—B. C. (Miss.) J. R. [and some half dozen others.] Excepting under cir- 

— of an unusual nature, you will excuse us from noticing the receipt of mere so- 
ns. 





Appointments. 


WHITEHALL, May 18.—The Queen has been pleased toa point Sir J Jervis, 
Knight, H.M.’s Attorney-General ; 8 Martin, Esq., one of HM's Counsel ; W H 
Walton, Esq., barrister-at-law, and one of the Masters H.M.’s court of Exchequer ; 
GW Bramwell, Esq., barrister-at-law, and James Shaw Willes, Esq., barrister- 
at-law, tobe H.M.’s Commissioners for inquiring into the process, practice,and sys- 
tem of pleading, in the superior Courts of Law at Westminster ole Circuit. 

ForeiGy-Orrice, May 18.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
Ferdinand Schott as Consul at Gibraltar for His Majesty the King of Prussia, — 
Mr. Edward Wright as Consul at Dublin for the Republic of Peru —Mr. Charles 
Fox Bennet as Consul-Gen in Newtoundland for her Majesty the Queen of Portu- 
gal.—Arthur T. Lynn, Esq., to be H.M.’s Consul at Galveston, in the United States 


of North America. 
Army. 


War Orrice, May 21.—6th hes of Drag Gds—Brvt-Col. C Shee, from half- 
Bay: unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Brvt-Col Js Jackson, who ex; Brvt-Lt-Col D Hay to be 

t-Col, by pur, v Shee, who ret; Brvt-Maj H R Jones to be Maj by pur. v Ray; 
Lt SJ Morton w be Capt, by pur, v Jones; Cor T C N Norbury to be Lt, by par, 
v Morton. 7th Drag @ds—Cor W_ W Lamb w be Lt, by pur, v De la Cherois, 
wité ret.” 7th Lt Drags—Sarg 








A H Cowen, from60th Ft, to be Surg, v Lawson, 


dee. 5th Reg of Ft—Maj P M N Guy to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Johnson ; Capt Ken- 
nedy to be Maj, by pur, v Guy; Lt Bellew to be Ca eb pur, v Kennedy ; Second- 


LtJ Flood to be first-Lt, by pur, v Bellew. 7th Ft—Lt W D Shipley, from 64th 
Ft, tobe Lt, v Wallace, app to 26th Ft. 21st Ft—Second-Lt T F Hobbs to be First- 
Lt, by pur, v Irwin, who ret. 23d Ft—Second-Lt F M H Dare to be First-Lt, by 
ur, v Brady, who ret. 26th Ft—W E Wallace, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Hinch- 
fie, app to 64th Ft. 35th Ft—Ens W T Cockburn, from 79th Ft, to be Ens, v. 
Adderley, who ex. 52d Ft—Brvt-Col G Gawler, from half-pay, unat, to be Lt-Col, 
v R French, who ex; Maj H 58 Davis, to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Gawler, who ret; 
Capt G Campbell, to be Maj, by par. v Davis; Lt M Du Pre Stronge, to be Capt, 
by pur, v Campbell; Ens C B Blathwayt to be Lt, by pur, v Stronge ; Ens P R 
Serlo Marquis of Hastings, from 63d Ft, to be Ens, v Blathwayt. 56th Fr—Lt 
and Adj F M Ramsay has been permitted to resign his commission of Adjcy only, 
60th Ft—Surg T Alexander, frum half-pay, Rifle Brigade, to be Surg, v Cowen. 
app to 7th Lt rag. 64th Ft—Lt C H Hinchliff, from 26th Ft, to be Lt, v Skipley, 
app to7th Ft. 67th Ft.—Maj T J Adair to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Orange, who ret ; 
Capt S H Murray to be Maj, by pur, v Adair; Lt F R Taylor to be Capt, by pur, v 
Murray. 79th Ft—Ens RR Adderley, from 35th Ft, to be Ens, v Cockburn, who 
ex. 91st Ft—Surg D A , from 44th Ft, to be Sug, v Forrest, pro on the 
Staff. Cape Mounted Riflemen.—-Lt R J Bramly to be Gapt, by pur, v Fraser, 
who ret; LtJ S Warren to be Capt, by per, v Somerset, pro; Ens W B C Goodi- 
son to be Lieut, by pur, vice Br ; Ens G S Whitmore to be Lieut, by pur, vice 
Warren. 
Hospital Staff—Surg J Forrest, M D, from 91st Ft, to be Staff Surg of the First 
Class, v Millar, dec. 

OrFicEe oF ORDNANCE, May 20.—Royal —— of Artillery.—First Lt E B 

Hamley to be Sec Capt, v Peter, ret upon half-pay. Sec Lt L B Higgins to be 
First Lt, v'Hamley. 
War-Orrice, May 24.—Scots Fusilier Gds—Lt and Capt E J Stracey to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, by pur, v Elrington, who ret; Ens and Lt W Aitchison to be Lt 
ol Capt, by pur, v Stracey ; Wheatley, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v 
Aitchison. 15th Regt of Ft—Ens F P Hepkins to be Lt by pur, v Smith, who ret. 
74th Ft—Brevet Lt-Col A W Dashwood, from half-pay, unatt, to be Maj, v A F 
Ansell, who ex; Capt A Seton to be Maj, by pur, v Dashwood, who ret; Lt W C 
Bruce to be Capt by pur, v Seton; Ens J Sesion, to be Lt, by pur, v Bruce. 98th 
Ft—Ens F Moller to be Lt by pur, v Steele, pro in the St Helena Regt; Ens F G 
N Clark, from the 50th Ft, to be Ens,v Moller. Si Helena Regt—Lt A F Steele, 
from 98th Ft, to be Capt, by pur, v Keating, who ret. 


Obituary. 


DEATH OF Lorp JEEFREYS’ Wipow.—Our obituary of to-day records the 
demise of Mrs. Jeffrey, the widow of one whose death wasso recently the cause of 
an almost universal sorrow. Shortly after Lord Jeffrey’s decease, his widow, af- 
fected in a more than ordinary degree by the sad event, broke up her establishment 
in Moray-place, and took up her abode with Mr. and Mrs. Empson, her son-in-law 
and daughter, at Hailebury, Hertford. Though naturally cheerful, her spirits never 
reovered the shock she sustained by the death of her distinguished partner, whom 
she has not survived fourmonths. Mrs. Jeffrey was born in America, and was the 

andniece of the celebrated John Wilkes, and second wife of the late Lord Jef- 
reys, to whom she was married in 1813.—WScottish Press, May 22. 


Sir WILiiam FreL_pes, Bart.—This gentleman, who obtained the title of 
Baronet 26th July, 1846, and sat in Parliament for a long series of years for the 
borough of Blackburn, descended from a respectable family, settled there full three 
centuries, and at present possessed of considerable landed property in the county of 
Lancaster, where the present head of the house, Sir William’s nephew, Joseph 
Fielden, Esq., resides at Witton. Sir William died on the 17th ult. 

Sir GeoreGe WILLIAM Prescott, BART.—Sir George was senior representa- 
tive of the great banking and mercantile family of Prescott, being elder son of the 
late Sir George Beeston Prescott, Bart., and first cousin to Mr. p Bowe Governor 
of the Bank of England. The title of Baronet was conferred on his grandfather in 
1794. The death of Sir George Prescott occurred at Caen, in Normandy, on the 
27th April. He had completed his forty-ninth year. 

Sir JAMES Frower, Bart.—This gentleman was the only son and heir of the 
late Alderman Sir Charles Flower, on whom a Baronetcy was conferred Decem- 
ber 1, 1809. He succeeded his father in that honour, 15th September, 1834, but 
as he leaves no issue, the title becomes extinct. Sir James served as High Sheriff 
of Norfolk in 1838, was appointed Deputy-Lieutenant of Herefordshire in 1843; 
and sat in Parliament for Thetford from 1845 to 1847. 

Sir WiLLiAM Kay, Bart.—Sir William was son of William Kay, Esq., of 
Montreal, and succeeded to the baronetcy, according to a limitation in the patent, 
at the decease of his maternal grand-anele, Sir Brook Watson. That gentleman 
was a London merchant, and commissary-general to the army in North America in 
1782. In 1784 he was chosen to represent the city of London, and in 1796 filled the 
civic chair. In 1798 he was appointed commissary-general of England, and in 1803 
obtained the baronetcy, with the specific limitation in his grand-nephews, William 
and Brook Kay. Leaving no issue, he is succeeded by his brother, now Sir 
Brook Kay. 

MicuHakt James Ropert Ditton, Eart or RoscommMon—The Earldom of 
Roscommon, conferred in 1662 on James Lord Kilkenny West, son of the famous 
Sir Lucas Dillon, of Newtown, Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and Chief 











| country on liberal terms. 





eS 


Baron of the Exchequer, became dormant from 





the period of the d in 1816 

Patrick, eleventh Earl, to the year 1828, when, ers pent wom = . tad 

by the Lords, thodiontay ™ 7" to Mita James Robert Dillun, as 
escendant on. Patrie on, of Rath, third 

Earl. Thetitle was, indeed, an empty honour, or ono. aa 


though in early ti the Dillons essed an immer i , 
gh ly wate: ~o poss sé territory, known as Dillon’s 


not a single acre remaining to it, al- 


Country, incl of Westmeath and Longford. “The elai h 
successful was the nobleman whose death we record. He was pF ann gb ‘of 
Captain Michael Dillon, of the Dublin militia, who was killed by the rebels ut the 
battle of Ross, in 1798. 


On the 11 ult., at Malaga, whilst on acruise in his yacht, in the Mediterranean, 
George Clarke, Esq,, of a Brighton, aged 63.—On the 13th ult, at 
Bath, Lieutenant- George Gregory, formerly of Montreal, Lower Canada, 
aged 53.—On the 15th ult., in Cumberland street, Major-General Sir James Suther- 
land, of the Hon. East India Cumpany’s Bombay Military Establishmeut.—In Lon 
don, Major James Palmer, late Inspector- of Prisons in Ireland, aged 70. 

At Mashcoutah, on Yonge-Street, near Toronto, dn Tuesday the 21st ult., Isabella, 
the beloved wife of W. A. Baldwin, Esq., and fourth daughter of James Buchanan, 
Esq., late Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at New York. 





TBE NEW YORE JOURNAL OF MEDICINE FOR 


MAY, 1850. 


THIS No. contains 13 original communications from distinguished members of the 
sion, Bibl notices of all the medical publications, and a fall Cy aye of 
provements in the European and ournale, This J estab! 
Species ten published sak a month, at $3 per << No, st 14 
men Nos, sent to any of the country on application [ post paid liberal c: 
to liers, Physicians, ond pring v 


_ Canada subscribers can obtain the Journal at $3 per annum, free of postage, by address- 
ing R. W. Lay, agent, 193, Notre Dame-st., M = J ~ 
R. F. HUDSON, Agent, N. Y. Journal of Medicine, 


June 8. Jauncey Court, 39, Wall-street. 





EMOVAL.—The Office of the New York and Liverpool U. 8. Mail Steam Ship Co. 
Edw. K. Collins, Agent, is removed to No. 56, Wall-street, opposite Hanover-street, . » 





LYON'’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


For DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
_ Plants, and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruc of Rats and 
Mice, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 La yay The following gentlemen have them in their establishments, 
and bave certified to their efficacy :— 

D. D. Howard, Esq., Irvin House. 

Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 

8. [Thayer Cozzens, late of the american Hotel. 

Preston Hodges, Carlton House. 

J. H. Roome, Esq., Superintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first prewium of the American Institute. 

Clicknor « Co., 81 Barclay-street. 

AGENTS.—A. B. & D. , 100 Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklyn; 

Mesers. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. 48 3m 





TO PRINTERS. 


NEW YORE TYPE FOUNDRY, 
61 Ann-st. [near William-st.]: 
THE SUBSCRIBERS having purchased the type foundry of Mr. Co B. 
[established in 1823,] are prepared to furnish to priaters and stereotypers his weil-known 

and superior Music, Greek, Heb , and other Printing Types. 

Also, Metal and Wood Types from all the different foundries, and every article required in 
a printing office, at the lowest prices for cash or approved poner. 

CORTELYOU & GIFFING. 


P. C. CORTELYOU, of the late firm Geo. Bruce & Co., respectfully solicits the 
of his f-iends at his present establishment 
{ Printers of newspapers intending to deal wi'h us, by publishing the above, including 
this note, three times before Sept. 1. \850, and sending a copy to us, will be paid, when they 
purchase, six times the amount of their bill, in articles selected from 8) of our own 
Ged type received nine cents d hange f 
t received at nine cents a pound in exc flor new. 
— 7 nat New York, June |, 1850 





PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USE. 


ELLUC & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to their well-known Per- 
fumed Esprits for Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer for their refreshing 
apd invigorating properties. 
Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, + henge @Oeillet. de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
seoee de ae ane - 7 yy in a. r ay og direct 
rom Europe, a e assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatums, Extracts, &c. &c. 
june 1—Smos . 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 


TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, N. ¥. 
HE Proprietor of the Hotel at the Falls informs the public that he has grony 
T his beate since the last season, more than doubling tas former Sion, inciading 


in his improvements a new and spacious Dinin 
He is now pre for the sdoeption of viel families wishing to make arrange- 
rooms, capacious and well 


tors, 
by thi be fi ith suites of 
pe ke A e week or month, can urnished with suites iM MOORE. 


{™ There is now a plank road from Utica, and persons leaving New York in the evening 
boat can arrive at the hotel before 2 P.M.. o' iuptont Suv. ~~ june I—4t 


O8, WIL EREOPL UNUIEL STATE MAUL STEAMEINE AT ANTS 


urday, 15th of June, 12 o’clock, M., from berth at the foot of C; 











For freight havi equalled accommodations for elegance or comfort, 
apply to aa EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall Street. 
No berths secured till paid for. june 1 





w4 NTED.—An accomplished Governess, for a school at the South; she must be 
of teaching French, Music, and Drawing. Apply before 10 A.M., andafter5 P. 
56 West l4th street. june 1—2t 





G. P. PUTNAM’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
HISTORY OF THE POLK ADMINISTRATION. 
By Hon. Lucten B. Cuase, @ Member of the 29th and 30th Congresses. 
1 vol. 8vo, muslin. $2,50. 


This work is designed to present an impartial history of the legislati litical 
affairs of the government during Mr. Polk’s eduinistration wih eoph ill ont ae 
notes and documeni references. Theauthor, having been a 





the presidential corm of Mr. Polk, en; 
many occurrences herein recorded ha 


DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. NO. VIII. 
Priceé cents. 
BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER, 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Second edition. 1 vol.12mo. cloth. $1,25. 


** One of the most welcome books of the season to all cl pecially 
to the many admirers of the author.”"— Metropolis. 4 Sore 


“ His prose is as good as his . In clearness, simplicity and -_ “ 
gance, he has no superior among living writer. Cowra icity unstudied tasteful ele 


THE OJIBWAY CONQUEST, 
A Tale of the North-West. 
By Kan-Ge-ca-Gan-Bown, [G. Copway, Chief of the Ojibway Nation.] 
1 vol. 12mo. with Portraits. 


This is a lite: curiosity, be ale m, written in our own vernacular, 
this Son of the Forest, who ay 82 pe Reged devoting himself as a minioaary 
1 


among his kindred in the Nor: h-West, 
EUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO. 388 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
AACKAGES made up weekly at this ney for all a of a 
P England and Seoke whether Beane z pe gitar ss Prem 3 
sight granted upon London or Liverpool. june 1 
TO PROFESSORS OF DANCING 
ANTED to engage for the winter months in Ni ecem 
next, bya respectable resident in one of the large towns in fealin win ~~ 
suitable conveniences for the purpose, a Lady, a ent in dancing, capable of Faparting 
graceful atyle, suitable to -room [er 








the art in all ite branches, particularly a 
&c.,&c, For further particulars, enquire atthe office of the Albion. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS NOT BY DICKENS. 

AMILIAR to thousands as household words isthe fact that my 
complish a family six weeks’ wash before breakfast, 

quires no machine, no extra 





book teaches how to ac- 
without rubbing or pounding ; re- 
utensils, and may be used by a person of the 
meanest capacity. The material is than soap, may be obtained everywhere, and 
is not composed of any acid, turpentine, camphene, or any substance of a disagreeable 
odour, or injurious qualities. it is warranted nottoinjure the most delicate fabric. The il- 
lustrious chemist Liebig discovered the and sold it to the present proprietor, for 
his has received the nage of the crowned heads of Europe, and the 
in the hospitals of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
France, and all the public offices and institutions of the Uni'ed states, including the New 
York City Hospital, New York Orphan Asylum, New York Asylum for Aged Females. Gen. 
Taylor writes as follows :—* It is a most beneficial discovery which you announce.”—Z. 
lor. Queen Victoria’s Laundress writes as follows :—“ Your process, and specimens of 
. have been submitted to her Majesty, and meet her decided approval. Itis now 
sued in all the laundries of her Majesty's household."—Marie Gaspard. Chief Laundress 
the household of her Majesty Queen Victoria. The New York Tribune, of A 
1850, says :—‘* Those engaged in washing will find it worth a trial” The ¢ ian 
cer says :—“ No housewife should be without it.” The New York Duily i says :— 
nme eer Ls we |e = say it excels anything ty bw Kawa 
.| Register says :-—‘' lt is decidedly the greatest curiosity 0! y rfax 
Wee, 3 :—'* We have tried it—all the rubting is dis need yee clothes are better 
wi than by the usual way.” I refer also to the following clergymen :— 
Rev. W. Grant Heyn, Dovirs Ferry, N.Y., Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, Ringoes, N. J., Rev. H. 
Olmstead, Ridgefield, Conn, Rev. A. D. Pollock, Warrentown. Va., Rev. oe 
N. ¥., Rev. E. R. Johnson, New Carlisle, Ohio, Rev. J. W, Pitcher, Battenville, N. ¥., 
Rev Dr. Sherwood, Upper Alton, Ill, Rev. Dr Lilie, Washington, N. J., and many more, 
The originals of the above testimonials, and hundreds of others, with specimens of wash. 
ing, may be inspected gratis. Printed ipatrectone, ?> necessary, price $1, may be 
i y, or by letter, pos ) 
obtai on application, personally y H. TWELVETREE, 


mayl3S—it Room 23, No. 80 Nassau street. New York. 


SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 


AT 335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner 

ave ee aby new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, pronounced to be the most 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country, There is connected with this establish. 
menttwenty elegautly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who desire 
to sup on the delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, covering newt four hundred 
feet of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage 














fgentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup. ap 27. 


reress ~~ 


on 


oA RT NNER 





276 


























BISCATINE 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
substance, is prepared French “ Biscottes,” 
TSaueaes ee aay. diet for children 


common 
and invalids. It will be found to give health and strength with more certainty than the 
dinary crude substances now in use. Forsaie in pac DELLUC & CO. 
Chemist, 8] Broadway, 2504th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 
Prepared B scuit, Racahou 


Pharmaceutica} 
Also, for the same the English scuit, t des Arabes, Bermuda 
Arrow Root, , Patent Barley, Groais, all warranted fresh, and of the 


i 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


E STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
neh ve for Rochester, every » Thurssay, and Saturaay Morning, 
at 10 of precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and in’ Ports, 


wea her permitting. 
. 4 wrt feave ag pad ee ee intermediate Ports 
ig 18, 1850. - may25—6mos 


every rid. 
Royal Mail Packet Office, oan A 





* JAMecS TUCKER, the w of the late Mr. Francis Tucker, of Kensington, near 
I London, will tu Mr. Joseph Tucker of Chideock near Bridport, Dorsetshire, he will 
hear of ores edveunne. ” may25—6t 





REAL BSTATES FOR SALB. 
pur EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN PROPERTY AT THORNHILL, Yonge 
street, be to the 


estate of Thorne and Parsons, isi ill , tan- 
ery fare with ange and fiousdweltings, &c., will'be ofered for saleat Thorahill, 





y, 13th June next ensuing. 
a full descripiion of the above can be seen at the News Room in Cobourg, Kings- 
ton, Montreal, and Quebec ; also in Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Albany, New York, and 


Wm. Proudfoot, 

James F, Smith, ; Trustees. 
Francis Boyd, 

Toronto, 27th April, 1850. may4—7t 


IGRN IN, VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of thefriends and admirers of JOHN WIL- 

N, Vocalist, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening of Wednesday, the 24th 

of April, 1850 for the purpose of forming » Committee, and electing a Treasurer and Secre- 

tary to aid in the erection of asuitable Tablet or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 
ins of the i ted d d—The following gentlewzen were unanimously appointed 

a Committee for the above purpose, to wit,— 

Peter H. Vandervoort. 


Charles Wilson, 
. George Cruikshank, 








Vair Clirenugh, 

Wn. F. Brough, 

Alex. Watson, 

John Wilson, ' 
James W. Maitland. 

Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secretary and Treasurer. for 
the purpose of collecting and soliciting subscriptions A list of contributions is in the hands 
of each member of the , who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 
handed overto the Treasurer. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die, subject to the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
to report to the next meeting. By order, 

ALEX. WarTson, 


may 4 Secretary and Treasurer. 





CROVAL-FetLiy ERNST, Postamne pS Bato. and ye ot bie and 
other Flutes. Guitar, respectfullv informs hi- friends c neral, 
that he has removed to 507 Broadway, near Walker street, New York. fear 


BUILDING SITBS, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORCY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Sqrep Railroad at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 200 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome building sites, toge:her with its bealthfulmess, and great facility 
of ingress and egress to and from the city, give it advantawes 1.rely to be obtained. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COL: INS, 
mayll 74Svuth street, 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 








apl 6 
Reed fos uv CEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 
‘ com 
it 
Application 





modious Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it fo: ods to 
oa ie visting Toronto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada. “eg 
to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No, 55 King Street West, er Cc. W. 

jan 5—6t 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Se Sire GENEC rig Wes Neng greet Lae Nose, 
MUSIC a ae Cate tor, be the same artists, Same 
a So ae 


GENE VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painied by R, de Trobriant. E: . 
colored, 300. This is the most interesting view ever pub le mate 


VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN dra’ after 
ries FRAN( wn nature by 


Wells ‘ 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Kollner, lith. by Dervy in Paris. 


The Five numbers now published contain 30 views. comprising bene 9 Baltimore, 


Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. b , &ec., 
ke, , containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, $500. All the views may be 
separately. 


Just published, a beautiful rait of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnu 
the only good likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each p Bn piais 


Mesars. Guu Vibert, « Co., respectfully inform the public that they have always 
band the lar; gp Bete of French, Enylish,and German prints to be hen | in the baited 
States, and their Paris house has made such arrangements as tofurward all the novel- 
ties to the New York house previous totheir publication in Europe. meh 16 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
Bogner ERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


SING THE HAIR. 
The following Certificate, from Dr. ‘Vinslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
he ne, eralacion tn chica i is held by the seentthe and Care on a 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 


Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensive] 
used in my family, and they ee it the decided pen over all othe r compositions of the 
It invigorates and beautifies the hair, and ciears the skin of all impurities, without 
ucing any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well) 

we patented compounds, * * * 


. WINSLOW LEWIS. 

It is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or parting of the hair tree from da.driff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
ot a good of 





hair. 
BOGLt#’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

This delightfu: ar icle is totally diterent and far superior to anything yet invented for shav 
ing. The base of it is derived from the Amole, or ‘ svup plant” of Califurnia, an article used 
by the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so burtful to the 
p Ang isavoided. Its veyetabie and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it svothes and alleys irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, which 
does nut dry on the face. It isa decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap 
Itis done up in elegant style, calculuted either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidi connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
Eradicating Tans, Piniples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 


end It is equally efficacious in p the skin from the hot suns of summer 
end i of winter, and is the most fragiant and delicious article to be found at the 
All the above articles have stood the test cf the strictest in’ , and are warranted 


vestigation, 
Series  engeene clupan "kes bats if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in al) 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieror, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United State: 
anndas march <—ly 
TORONTO—CANADA WesT. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSIONOFFICE. 
RvUBERT STANTON, 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
Jannary, 1258. 


by 








Cc. J HOLT'’S 
Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturin poses 
Silanes 134 Jane Street. In boxes of SA pounds end upwards, and in mt ype 
by Chester Bien, om Broadway, C. 8. Benson, 217 Bleecker Street, Hope, 13) 
Chamber, Greenwood and other respectable G 
cere. feb 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia 





jan 19—ly 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 

ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
L all American works of general interest. ‘The Library bas lately received a valuable ac- 
ceesu, of English books, another invoice from Paris, amung which are the great work on 

. &e. ; ie de Versuilles, 16 volumes, folio; Ayincour! Histoire de Art 
4 folio, &e., &c., and a select collection of modern German literamre. 
jan 19—«f 


THE DUS +BLDORP aCaDBMY OP PINE ARTS. 


Ts EXHLsI'TLUON of Paintings ny Artists of the above Schvol at the room over the ha | 

tie Guurch of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, wil! re- 

“P °6 antil further aotice, from 1 o'clock, a. m., until 10 o'clock, P.M. Adm.ssion25 
Uickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. aug 25— 








colo the art of Public Speaking and’ Reading, upon the print 
” Tesi wil buses tas est 00E rs saree 


Hows, ai his rendence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 8 doore south of 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
& SMITH attention large and assortment of Framed 
SSS a eo 
r 
po Feed ny i terms jan5—1y 


i 








COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE informs the inhabitants of the u ofthe that he 
T undersigned pega int nl pper part sty, Gat be 


latendehcoping fr family wow the various hinds and sires of Coal; via. Peach Orchard, 


Lehigh, and Liv: Orre! ada’ for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
ode’ but best qualisies will be kepe for oale, suitable for use, : 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth A: te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
, Hebertand Laight jan 19—1y 


BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 




















hours. Morning weedrccccsccccccccceccccsccoccscese- Sess eliieese 
ft oe sereeeeem eee eeeeed 
Evening ....06. cccccssese cocsccccccccceescetecestilleeeeB 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Deuble Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention of admirers of thie beautifulins: 
elegant collection he has for comprising every variety in etyleand finish. From 
hisfong experience in the first estab is in Europe, he is able to produce instrument. 
of the finest alities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve. 
meuts as fit for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices ana 
Jescriptions can vensived per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece cap 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


AS obtained among Physicians rally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very disti 
H guished member 5 the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of iv 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“1 have carefully exam: and in many cases pepeet the icine which you pre 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild anc 
ene, which should combine aiso the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervesceni 

iItzer Aperient. 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, produciny 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious t 
chiidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
Jose. Tro persons or residing in warm climates, it will provea medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which |) 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No, 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26. Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 133 Broad- 
wav, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. rey Charleston. Hendrickson, gwavannah Sickles & 
Co, 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by principal] druggists throughout the United Staets, 

16 ‘ 





UIPE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 138. 


“A Savincs Bana ror tHE Wipow anp THE OrpPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
, UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW roRg. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. c-" 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel S. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Wiliam Vana Hook, Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BaLTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith. Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain, Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Taracl Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consal. 


William Elliot. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal sana ig and Annual Report oF 1243, &c., can be had free of charge, on application ai 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local dir , as —available alwaysto the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any such arise} or otherwise. 

Ran days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o icy. 
he United States Loca] Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all busimess connected with the Society’s operations in America is tran —afford- 
ing ble advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clocs. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 

of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jaa 5 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ts COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint, 
10 sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, trom its small expenditure and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generaily large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admii of. ‘i 

An exact statement of its receipts and is annually published by the C 
forwarded to all who may be interested, ig 

Orne other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it dues not cousequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreizn Companies for that, m which |and this is 
nearly a solitary instance| neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Te amienuhe may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such nts as they may have made, and it further enzages to purchase 
policies for an eq le consideration ufier five or more full premiums have been paid 
the’ 


reo! 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


olicy holders thus assured. 
, ‘A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 


To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 





r y and 





Age. Annual | Hf Yeariy| Quarterly) Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarter) 
. Prewium.| Premium, | Premium. Premium. | Premium Sree 
£ ses 4d. &. Zs da. Z2a.d. Z2e4aj/2 0 4. 
20 1i7 4 01 tt 09 9 20 19 01 4 07 Ww 
5 22 9 11 10 ou 2 25 114 7 017 8 | 039 0 
% |29 8415 2 012 10 3% |20 2/1 072] 00 6 
35 216 7 18 ll ou 9 35 26 4 13s 8) ow 1 





Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. 


. THOMAS M. SIMONS, 
88 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. api 20 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
f= COMPANY continues to insur against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpoo] and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— d us, and 
ey ee BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO, 





JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER 


jan 5 








new 
ee Wah arama be has made for a 
nished with them upon tow terme. Office hours 0 to 3." A 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence mach 96 
STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


T= moons, or other Bone cage oy willleave = | for LIVERPOOL, 
on Friday, 2ist December, an e goods for transhipment ew 
hand N.A. Royal Mail ork or Bosca 





a = GC. MAC IVER, 14 W: areet, Liverpool 
P} ater 
Orfor any information tc E. CUNARD. Jr., 38 Broadway. 











AGIA. 0c scceceeese eocceeeeseC. MH. EB. Jadkine| Hibernia.........-...eeceeeeesW. J.C, Lang 

Bn ccccesscveresooses eeccceces . -A. Ryrie NiMgara...eseceescceseeeresecerseseed. Stone 

AmMe@TiCa,...0+.+0005+s eevccersces N. Shannon | Canada,....0..+++e0eesee++e+e Wim. Harrison 

BUropa....cccesceeceecees sececes +B. G, Lott | Cambria.......esceescerseeeseseeseed, Leitch 
Caledonia,.,.....W. 


These venscio cerry © clear white Rupsen Ghsts mnntent-qoeen on starboard cite—res 
port side. 
From 


ASIO -cecsececcccccecceeecss BOBLON ...seeceee+ene Wednesday *****,,..June 12th, 
A seescecesecscceeces NOW YOrK .s 000.000. Wedmesday...oesse..JunelSh 
sto: 


Canada oe secsececcsecevees TM — seweeseces WedmeSday ......e00 June 2th, 
Cambridsece cocssessseeese WOW YOrk..... .. Wednesdey......... July 3rd, 
Niagara... ....ceesesceeeee BOSOM... seeeeeeeeese, Wednesday........ + duly 10th. 


seeeeeeereeee BLO 


GO. cccrcsccscoseccccecsD® 


Passage in first cabin frofy New York or Boston to Liv 
do = in second a, do do 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
Freight will be churged on ee an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OFrrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja, 
38 Br: adway, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 


THE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons t, 1609 tons 

over all, 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, age of she Great Western,| Com. 
wander, is intended to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the middie 
of every alternate month, viz: 

From New Yorkin July, September, November, and January, and 

From Glasgow in June, August, October, December, and Februury. 

The second departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appoint- 
ed w take place on Saturday, the 13th of July, at 12 o’clock, noon. Goods tor snipment cannot 
be received after Thursday evening, the 11th iust. Cabin posaage steward’s fee inclu. 

ded,| ninety dollars ; Second cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,] fifty-five doliars, 

No steerage p~ssengers taken. 

These rates include provisions. but not wines or liquors, which wii! be supplied on board at 
moderate rates Carr esa Surgeon. 

The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious, 
and well ventilated. 


For freightur passage, apply to 
jel” on J. McSYMON, | Beaver street. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


the ships composing this line are the— 
RTTRWTAG, 00 cccccccccccsccnscccctccteccccccscsecscecsORpts WaRh 








PACIPIC. ....cccseceseees eocccccoccccccccsccceccocccoes Capt, NYG, 
ARCTIC. cccccccseccses © cbecccebecovcedes Cecvcccces ese. Capt, Lace. 
BALPIG.. svccrcccccccccccsoscscccecccccesconses cccccces Capes OCOMMOGSe. 


ADRIATIC....... Corccce 00-000Sbb505S62 coorccccsces Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and age 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 
sone” from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 


Bor freight or passage, apply to 
»SPPIy EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool, 


The Atlantic will leave .......+....- Liverpool ...e«++0+-ee0:May 29th, 
 Pacife 





“Atlantic se OFk .esccoceesee JUEG 1%h, 
a“ “ sad cccccsccesces LiVGPpOC] .ecoe. coves uly 1 th, 
“Pacific ” secescceceeru NOW VOr ..e-ceceeeessnduly 6th, 
“ « « seccecceees eLAVOTPOO] seosescecee- duly Slat, 
“« Atlantic “ seeeee ceercee W@W YOTK seosecsenee. July 27th, 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
PR Tas ne of these ships will a be ayy gre for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, <4 
ry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Lading are signed therefore v 
thereof there expressed. r feb 9a 


NBW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


Tia ae of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, t6th, and 26tb of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 






























Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool 
New — eeiaenee Aw . -July 6....Nov,6,...Mar. 6 pAng 21.. Dec 21.. Apr 21 
West Point . W.H. Allen, veorle.. rere 0m Parry: Sener. perren 26 
Fidelia - Yeaton...... ood. Sept 1 
Roscius Eldridge ....0.+++++ . powedbccoccecdloes ve ll 
isaac Wright........+. Marshall......-.Aug. 1..... Dec. 1....Apr. 1 |..... 16 2216. ..008 16 
Ashburton..... corceee - Bunting... oorcce ol SEE, Mik cosccell 
Constellation. .....000+LUC@ co ssocseseoesell, .- BB... c0eBrcceee 2 

o TTTTTiTT Ti yt eg cocccce sovece- 1G woes Oct 1. Feb i..Junoel 
Siddons...cccccsccce+sCODD cecccee sosveeeRvcccees 26... ee | ee re ll 
Colum! eoceccoeeFUPber ..050+0s-SOpt. 1..--Jan. 1 ...May: |.... 16..... 15......16 
Patrick Henry....... Delano =. -esee0-s00, 6 «+. Bern %o- ig Leccee Bl ercccee 2B. ceces 2 
Waterloo ....cccocreeF. P. All@M..crccceee Mesecrsccellscccscecdl Jovves Wocacce 7B. ccccse 
New York.......... Ovopper..... +eeeeseeeIO.eeeeee016 | Nov |..Mar 1. July 
s eorecseesOUFNIBh ..+ 222s BDeveeseeedtd leveesllssceee L.coeeee ll 

besee .--Lowber.. -+-Feb. 1,.,Jvine 1 . - 
— G. cccscceMrecccs od 6 
pley.....+. 
ge ppenece. 
ridge... 
Peaboly... oo 








are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of churacter and ex: 


These shi 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhere to, 


Price of passage to Liverpool ..++++-++eee+++++ +8100 
“ « to New Vork .....0006 se0+e-- 225 


Agents for the ships a a Montana, dome Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 


HUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 

T. & J. SANDS w& CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Heary, Ashburton, Henry Clav, and New World, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garric 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
vas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing rs * olde 


ambridge, and New Yo: 





York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th an 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New Vork. : ge ne a 
8, Jan. 2)/June cL. 28, ‘eb. 28 
May 8, Sept. % <™ osliuly iS Nov. 13, March Ig 
F t “ o 22. “ 


Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Morgun, 








t 
Css 


June 8. Oct, 


eb, & 4 

8 
Victoria, } “ 2 | Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April! 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt, | suly 8, Nov. 8 Marchs|“ 23, “ a * 28 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, “ 24, “ 4%, “ 24\Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8 Dec 8, April #\Sept. 28, Jan. 23, May 2 
Ame. Eagle, Doune, «94 “2, (24/Oct. 15, Feb. 13, Junel 





d are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 

Pag tm ph ap I cs cae pay by Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oF the heat descrip- 
n. 

1 $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 

The price of cabin passage is nuw fixed @ as rd, i ee ae battere, 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these p will be resp 
ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. AP 
unless FeFOHN GRI th 





bly er oe oom SWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
apl 6 and to BARING, RROTHERS & GO., Lonion 





PACKETS POR SAVRB, 
SzcoxD LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 


lst of each month, as follows :— New r Havre. 
8T DENIS st rrmneeeeeomenss £1 ebruary, 
’ Ist M e-seorewseee ¢ 16th June, 
a on Ist September. seswsees ( 16th Octuber, 


8ST. NICHOLAS, 





¢ ist Feermary i eBeveeees ; 4 — 
igh, master. tet INNO —cenveeee 16th July, 
pss aha List October ah popeney | tee — 
LTIM lat March... ...000-+00- ¢ 16th Apr 
yom master. 3 pperogeestert 4 fit August 
ist November .. ..... ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Tet April bee 16th May, 
Funck, master. ; Bt ANZUSE «600-000 ; 16th September, 
lst December __ ...... ( '6th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in he trade. The 
price of passage is $1:°0 without wines or liquors. mally 
Goods sent to the subscribers wil] he forwarded free from any ex Rensce but those ac 
incurred. ROVD & INCK EN, Avents, 
jas 5 Cc 


———<, 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR aND PROPRIiETUR, 
UFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET 








